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LETTERS 


Weapon, not 
notice board 


O n occasion the editors of the 
Weekly Worker have been 
accused of rank hypocrisy. 
Why? Apparently we do 
not practise what we preach. 

Let me be more specific. Some crit¬ 
ics seriously seem to believe that the 
Weekly Worker is the self-declared 
open “notice board of the left”. A pa¬ 
per which exists solely to publish what 
they are prone to call “gossip”. Not that 
that stops them avidly reading it. And, 
of course, when they deign to submit 
a 1,500-word letter or an 8,000-word 
article, that is not gossip, is it? No, it is 
an invaluable contribution to the font 
of human knowledge. 

Hence, if our editors dare decide, af¬ 
ter due consideration, to cut or reject, 
we almost immediately hear squeals of 
indignant protest. You hypocrites! You 
falsely claim to be committed to open¬ 
ness! You are censoring me! You must 
publish me! This is roughly how the 
‘argument’ mns. 

We shall begin with the apolitical 
nonsense about “gossip”. What is 
gossip? I have no particular problem 
on this occasion in turning to a diction¬ 
ary for an answer - though all diction¬ 
aries should in my opinion carry a big 
health warning on the cover. Virtually 
every word and concept in standard 
English is thoroughly soaked in bour¬ 
geois and patriarchal ideology. Eg, my 
Concise Oxford says of gossip - “esp 
of women”. Besides that sexist crap it 
also has the following more acceptable 
definitions: “idle talker”, “tatler”, 
“groundless rumours”, “tittle-tattle”, 
etc. 

The last issue of the Weekly Worker 
can be taken as generally representa¬ 
tive. Did it consist of “idle talk” or 
“tittle-tattle”? Hardly. Amongst other 
subjects, the paper carried articles on 
the euro and national socialism, the 
‘Thatcherism’ of the South African 
Communist Party, the website of the 
Morning Star's Communist Party of 
Britain, two contributions from pro¬ 
party independents to an ongoing de¬ 
bate about the future of the Socialist 
Alliance, a detailed report of the last S A 
executive meeting, a heartfelt plea 
against the Alliance for Workers’ Lib¬ 
erty’s sectarian turn, an exposure of 
David Blunkett’s Sexual Offences Bill, 
Unison’s annual conference and the 
disputes between New Labour and the 
Tories over funding the national health 
service. 

Only a dyed-in-the-wool economist 
- ie, one who ignores or downplays the 
vital role of democracy and high poli¬ 
tics to the stmggle for socialism - could 
possibly describe such contents as 
“gossip”. After all, our take on the 
SACP did not concern itself with 
speculation about who on the central 
committee is sleeping with whom. Nor 
did we feature a glossy colour spread 
of general secretary Blade Nzimande’s 
home or a fashion commentary on his 
wife’s taste in clothes. No, our ap¬ 
proach is unashamedly analytical, po¬ 
lemical and factual. 


Doubtless that mix explains why the 
Weekly Worker is so widely read in 
Britain and internationally. For example, 
compared with other leftwing websites 
ours shows a consistent and healthy 
lead. Alexa.com’s ratings for this week 
put us 29,117 places ahead of the So¬ 
cialist Party in England and Wales, 
42,243 places ahead of the Scottish 
Socialist Party, 177,894 places ahead of 
the Socialist Workers Party, 343,420 
places ahead of Workers Power, 
349,949 places ahead of the Morning 
Star's Communist of Britain and 
1,798,112 places ahead of the Alliance 
for Workers’ Liberty. Poor old Interna¬ 
tional Socialist Group does not even 
get a placing for its new site (see 
www.alexa.com or click on to the vari¬ 
ous organisations initials on our web¬ 
site). 

What about the Weekly Worker serv¬ 
ing as the “notice board” of the left? 
This is not a designation that originates 
with ourselves. Nowhere have any of 
our authoritative writers claimed such 
a title or anything like it. Each week we 
tell readers exactly who we are on the 
masthead. The Weekly Worker is the 
“paper of the Communist Party of 
Great Britain” - or, to be more exact, the 
CPGB’s Provisional Central Committee. 

The “notice board” of the left is a 
silly invention of people who on the 
one hand would denigrate the Weekly 
Worker and yet on the other hand con¬ 
sider that they have a god-given right 
to get published, whatever rubbish 
they submit. Comrades, you have no 
such right. If you are turned down, 
what we say is - publish yourself. The 
hard earned finances that our CPGB 
members and supporters heroically 
raise for the production of this paper 
is not for the promotion of your ego, 
moans or peccadilloes. Ours is the 
cause of communism and the project 
of building a mass Communist Party - 
in which all communists, revolutionary 
socialists, anti-capitalists and ad¬ 
vanced workers can find a place and 
organise for the overthrow of the capi¬ 
talist state. 

Tme, unlike the turgid sheets of so 
much of the left, we publish a whole 
range of views. Indeed we do not im¬ 
pose a majority line upon CPGB writ¬ 
ers. Yes, we politically edit journalistic/ 
reportage articles. But members with 
important differences over this nu¬ 
ance, that historical event or some in¬ 
tervention are free to express 
themselves. That is why in our tradi¬ 
tion articles are signed. It shows exactly 
who is speaking and over a whole pe¬ 
riod readers come to know who de¬ 
serves trust and who does not. 
However, as a collective we publish as 
CPGB partisans. Partisans who are 


committed to hunting down, exposing 
and destroying any and every mani¬ 
festation of bourgeois ideology - 
which inhabits, divides and misdirects 
the workers’ movement - especially 
when it hides behind revolutionary or 
radical-sounding catchphrases. 

We do this openly. In fact this is a 
principle for us. Wrong ideas are best 
combated in the full glare of publicity. 
Therefore we do not treat our differ¬ 
ences with other comrades on the left, 
nor our internal differences, as private 
matters. Not that there is fairness in the 
Weekly Worker. Well spotted. But we 
have never promoted the paper on this 
basis or claimed it as one of our princi¬ 
ples. Those who demand equal treat¬ 
ment of all viewpoints adhere to 
anarcho-bureaucratism, not commu¬ 
nism. And, far from aiding the self-lib- 
eration movement of the working 
class, anarcho-bureaucratism helps, al¬ 
beit unconsciously, the capitalist class. 

We are acutely aware of the fact that 
we live in a capitalist society where 
capitalist ideas are the dominant ideas. 
Every one of us is surrounded and 
constantly influenced by bourgeois 
values - through work, consumption, 
advertising, the news and entertain¬ 
ment industry, the family, etc. The ideo¬ 
logical struggle is therefore highly 
unequal. The working class has the 
overwhelming numbers. We are many; 
they are few. Yet despite that the bour¬ 
geoisie possesses unimaginable 
wealth, countless paid persuaders, 
wide circles of influential personal con¬ 
nections, armed state bodies and a 
whole history of being the ruling class. 

Equality is a fine slogan and a wor¬ 
thy aim for communists and revolution¬ 
ary socialists. Our goal is substantive 
equality. But in conditions of inequal¬ 
ity the demand that all viewpoints 
should be treated equally in the Weekly 
Worker is akin to abject surrender be¬ 
fore the enemy. 

The Weekly Worker is our most im¬ 
portant weapon in the ideological bat¬ 
tle. With it we fight for centralism, 
revolutionary democracy, pro-partyism 
and internationalism. With it we fight 
against reformism, anarchism, individu¬ 
alism, selfishness and national social¬ 
isms. 

Ideas are not equal in terms of accu¬ 
mulated knowledge, insight or experi¬ 
ence. That is self-evident. Nor are ideas 
class-neutral. Hence we have not and 
will not provide equal space for all view¬ 
points. On the contrary our intention 
is to constantly strengthen our under¬ 
standing of Marxism and pursue a war 
of extermination against even the germ 
of a reactionary idea • 

Jack Conrad 


The “notice board” of the left is a silly 
invention of people who denigrate the Weekly 
Worker and yet consider that they have a god- 
given right to get published, whatever rubbish 
they submit 
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Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
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British workers 

Jean Kysow’s article, ‘Forget SWP, for¬ 
get Communist Party’, highlights the 
problem that thousands of working class 
people are faced with when they realise 
that voting Labour is no longer a good 
option for them (June 12). If there is no 
obvious alternative many voters will 
drop out of voting altogether. 

The constant disagreements between 
the parties that make up the Socialist 
Alliance have destroyed any chance that 
grouping may have had of becoming a 
mass party. Regular reports in the Weekly 
Worker confirm that the SA has devel¬ 
oped into what I can only describe as a 
squabble shop. The working class in 
Britain has already rejected the individual 
parties that make up the SA. Ganging 
together just to fight elections can never 
work, because Joe Public knows that the 
same old faces with the same old ideas 
are pulling the strings. 

Many of us saw the Socialist Labour 
Party as a viable alternative to the Labour 
Party. Unfortunately, that dream has also 
faded: the SLP made no effort to become 
a mass working class party and is now 
nothing more than an extra branch of the 
Stalin Society. 

The SA and the SLP have lost all mo¬ 
mentum and direction and it’s time to 
ditch them. Clearly, the British voters have 
no time for either of them. We need a new 
mass party to represent the working class 
in our country, a party that considers the 
needs of the British workers, the unem¬ 
ployed and pensioners before all others. 
The BNP have been doing this for years 
and their results in local elections prove 
that they got their sums right. 

George Thorne 
Stockport 


Start local 


It is obvious that the Socialist Alliance is 
going the way of the SLP. The result of 
the North Tyneside mayoral by-election 
- Socialist Alliance; 400 votes; National 
Front: 2000-plus votes - shows the dead 
end the Socialist Workers Party is lead¬ 
ing us into. The SWP’s slogans used in 
the campaign - ‘Asylum is a right’, ‘De¬ 
fend asylum-seekers’ and ‘Asylum-seek¬ 
ers welcome here’ - will get us nowhere, 
hence the vote for the NF. 

The way to overcome the NF and the 
BNP is not to dish up the warmed-over 
policies of post-World War II social de¬ 
mocracy. What is required is the link¬ 
ing of bread and butter demands such 
as an emergency programme of house¬ 
building and repair to the need for world 
revolution. A world revolution would put 
an end to wars and conflict and result in 
the rapid development of poorer econo¬ 
mies, where no one would need to seek 
asylum in the UK. 

A few comrades and myself have set 
up the Fenland Workers Party and we 
have just received the approval of the 
electoral commission. I suggest the pro¬ 
workers’ party SA members set up their 
local equivalents. Such local workers’ 
parties could then come together to form 
a new national workers’ party. 

Let’s leave the members of the SWP 
to be big fish in their little SA pond. 
JohnSmithee 
Cambridgeshire 

Burnt out 

What is it that actually bums out a com¬ 
rade? Following my response to comrade 
Power, I’ve given it some thought (Let¬ 
ters, June 12). 

There are no doubt as many factors as 
there are cynical ex-commies slumped in 
armchairs. But I believe that it ultimately 
comes down to frustration with the ‘es¬ 
tablishment’ that mns the sects, parties 
and groups. They insist on making disa¬ 


greement over theory more important 
than the revolution. 

In effect many young comrades are led 
to despair at the conservatism of self- 
appointed central committees, British 
‘Lenins’ and the bold claims to be the 
vanguard of the proletariat by one-man- 
and-his-dog groups who make Wolfie 
Smith’s Tooting Popular Front look seri¬ 
ous. 

The demand to conform to an ideologi¬ 
cal world view that these sects make is 
also a strain on the more intelligent and 
questioning amongst us, for whom 
Marx’s phrase about the world in cam¬ 
era obscura seems to apply with perfect 
irony to the sects who claim to adhere to 
Marxism. 

To be faced with the challenge of 
changing the world is one thing; to find 
that the culture of the people who want 
to change it also needs to change is an¬ 
other. There has been patient work 
mainly by the CPGB (PCC) over recent 
years that has helped to bring about a 
Socialist Alliance, but as yet there is little 
evidence of it being something all sects 
would commit to fully. 

The sects are in the way - optimistically 
events will sweep them away. But 
whether a party would emerge from the 
ashes is less certain: the remains of, say, 
the SWP’s liquidation would drift off with 
their world view shattered like most of 
the members of the old CPGBAVorkers 
Revolutionary Party/Militant. 

The fight for the Socialist Alliance to 
become something more is one that can 
awaken old burnt out types like me. The 
call for a paper is a cmcial step: it should 
be a bold one - nothing less than a daily 
paper for the alliance and its 70,000 or so 
voters. 

British politics are showing signs of 
beginning to polarise. More and more 
the public are feeling unrepresented by 
the Labour government. The BNP has 
capitalised and won local elections. The 
Tories show no signs of being able to 
challenge Blair effectively, although La¬ 
bour’s involvement in an imperialist ad¬ 
venture over in Iraq was seriously 
unpopular. 

This is a prime time for the left to make 
a move, but unfortunately the conserva¬ 
tive slumber of the sects keeps us down. 
If the campaign for an alliance paper and 
full party cannot be won, then it is only 
our enemies who can prosper, however 
many people picked up SWP member¬ 
ship cards at the big anti-war demo. 

I would urge a tactic less patient and 
diplomatic than those being employed. 
The Socialist Alliance’s leadership 
should be set a deadline by petition of 
the branches, that states that if a paper is 
not in print by that date, then the minor¬ 
ity will move to publish in the name of 
the alliance. 

Roger Clarke 
email 

SWP arrogance 

The sheer arrogant bureaucratic inso¬ 
lence of the SWP puppet executive of 
the Socialist Alliance, as shown in its 
refusal to coopt Phil Pope, is breathtak¬ 
ing. 

The SWP first cmdely foisted a ‘win- 
ner-takes-all’ system of election on the 
SA, which is in blatant violation of the 
very idea of a voluntary alliance of au¬ 
tonomous groups, wilfully provoking a 
major split in the process. Then, by its 
own admission, it utterly botched its own 
shamefaced attempt to give the process 
a thin facade of democratic legitimacy by 
managing to ensure only one slate was 
even presented to the conference. 

So now, having made a perfunctory 
apology, the puppet executive refuses to 
make even one single gesture of conces¬ 
sion to the all-too-trusting independent 
minority by coopting one token inde¬ 
pendent. And why? Because “this could 
be seen to undermine the decisions of 
conference”! No wonder the treasurer of 
the SA, following in the footsteps of the 
previous chair, has resigned, in sheer 
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disgust. 

Can anyone still retain any faith in the 
future of a ‘Socialist Alliance’ which has 
been cynically strangled in the cradle by 
a narrow, politically feeble, sectarian 
clique? We must all now intensify our 
work in the trade unions to promote the 
growth of a real mass democratic cam¬ 
paigning socialist movement, strong 
enough to sweep the sects aside and 
give proper representation to the inter¬ 
ests of the working class and the anti¬ 
capitalist youth. 

Roger Silverman 
email 

AWL exit strategy 

Welcome though Manny Neira’s letter 
is, insofar as it makes clear that there are 
people in the CPGB who don’t make Al¬ 
liance for Workers’ Liberty membership 
a justification for abuse as people who 
‘hate Arabs’, there are many inaccuracies 
in his account of the relations between 
the AWL and the CPGB (‘Abandon sec¬ 
tarian doctrine’, June 12). 

The tack of the CPGB is to portray the 
AWL as being on an isolationist course. 
Why? Because we use the term ‘fake 
socialists’ for those who are not embar¬ 
rassed by Galloway’s politics. But using 
Manny’s own phrases, Galloway’s poli¬ 
tics are the “the politics of supporting 
Arab dictatorships”. What else can one 
be, other than “embarrassed” about be¬ 
ing associated with such politics. So that 
can’t be the issue, can it? 

Despite the untruths printed in the 
pages of Weekly Worker by the more fac¬ 
tional of its contributors, we have never 
supported or advocated Galloway’s ex¬ 
pulsion from the Labour Party. But 
George Galloway is not new to politics. 
He has had an opportunity to forge a 
relationship with leftwing forces on all 
sort of issues for decades. But, unlike 
Simpson, Corbyn and many other Labour 
MPs, he has not. Instead he has at¬ 
tempted to become the mouthpiece of 
many discredited Arab regimes. When 
he opposes the war it is because that is 
his starting point. He is not and should 
not be our spokesperson at trade union 
conferences or elsewhere. 

But enough about Galloway: he is 
only a symptom of what is so bad about 
the SA and the CPGB’s coverage of it. 
There are wider issues regarding the 
CPGB’s portrayal of ourselves within the 
SA. The CPGB argue we have an exit 
strategy from the S A. Well, it is no secret 
that the AWL, as well as any serious in¬ 
dependent in the SA, is having to con¬ 
sider the increasing need to act 
independently of the SA on the issue of 
an election strategy. 

The SA is now overwhelmingly domi¬ 
nated by an SWP which is acting with 
ever increasing arrogance: we would be 
damned fools to do anything different. 
We do not advocate people leaving the 
SA. We do advocate people seriously 
and energetically engaging with the large 
number of dissenting voices in the labour 
movement who could not be blamed for 
believing that the SA is nothing other 
than an SWP front. 

So, other than the fact that we may say 
more than people want to hear on Gallo¬ 
way, or that we advocate, as we have 
always done, closer attention to the po¬ 
litical fight within the affiliated trade un¬ 
ions, where is the evidence of this 
isolationist course or of sectarian poli¬ 
tics? There are serious issues dividing 
the CPGB from the AWL (I’m not sure 
that we would ever have described our 
position vis-a-vis the CPGB as a rap¬ 
prochement - although I know the CPGB 
have often reported it in those terms). 

But if there is a disagreement growing 
between us it is not because we have 
been insensitive to the attention span of 
others regarding Galloway. It is because 
the CPGB policy of keeping the S A to¬ 
gether by making political concessions 
to the flights of fancy of the SWP, whilst 
being continually organisationally 
slapped in the face by them, is becoming 
a less tenable strategy. If we are impatient 
with the CPGB and sections of the inde¬ 
pendents, it is because of your inability 


to see what is happening and draw the 
necessary conclusions. 

I personally am perplexed by the 
CPGB’s sustained endorsement of so 
much of the SWP’s opportunism. You 
hint you are against ‘people and justice’ 
candidates, but see nothing wrong either 
with (1) advocating ‘people’s assemblies’ 
against the war - built not on the work¬ 
ing class movement but, in a large part, 
religious institutions; or (2) with building 
an anti-war alliance that propels a small 
fundamentalist grouping, the Muslim 
Association of Britain, into the forefront 
of political life. Your comrades repeat the 
worst of the SWP’s slanders in their at¬ 
tempts to prevent people critically evalu¬ 
ating such actions. 

As Iranian oppositionists mobilise 
against the Khamenei regime, will the 
CPGB still advocate that we continue to 
make common cause with those who in 
their press advocate the execution or 
imprisonment of people who renounce 
the islamic faith or the dismantling of 
sharia law? 

You repeat the SWP’s superficial sneer 
that in advocating a mass workers’ party 
based on the trade unions we wish to 
“rerun the 20th century by recreating the 
Labour Party”. The breadth of our call for 
workers’ representation and a workers’ 
party is indeed different to your own. On 
your web pages you give a subheading 
of ‘Declaration for an SA party’ to an ar¬ 
ticle on the statement of the May 3 Com¬ 
mittee. Even if the S A was at the headiest 
period of its optimism, calling for an S A 
party would be a ridiculous ultimatum to 
put in front of the growing opposition 
developing in the trade unions. 

We have attempted to put our view as 
concisely as we can in the Network for 
Working Class Political Representation. 
We still await a serious reply from you 
on this and other issues. 

Pete Radcliff 
Nottingham 

First campism 

Reading Manny Neira’s open letter, I 
have to say that I think the CPGB’s break 
with the AWL is a positive development, 
whatever its precise causes. At a time of 
dramatically increased US-British military 
aggressiveness and atrociousness, the 
AWL’s first campism is perverse, if not 
actually dangerous. 

As far as I am concerned, the AWL 
has no place in anything remotely claim¬ 
ing to be the ‘left’. 

Wendell Payne 
email 

All Irish 

Does Graeme Kemp’s scornful rejection 
of a united Ireland also translate as a re¬ 
pudiation of the prospect of workers’ 
unity in Ireland (Letters, June 5)? Al¬ 
though he indicates that a united Ireland 
is an “impossible demand”, he is posi¬ 
tively sanguine about the prospect of the 
unionists mounting an armed struggle 
against a secular Irish state in which they 
would be a significant and influential 
minority. Wake up to reality, Mr Kemp! 

I believe that Irish unity can only prop¬ 
erly come about through the Irish work¬ 
ing class uniting behind a campaign for 
a socialist republic of Ireland. Sinn Fein, 
which is rooted in the working class ar¬ 
eas of Belfast and Derry, needs to adopt 
a more outward socialist stance and not 
worry too much about losing American 
support. The support they receive at 
home is far more important. 

Working class unionists have also to 
understand that they have much more 
in common with their working class 
catholic neighbours than with David 
Trimble or indeed Elizabeth Windsor. In 
this transitional phase towards working 
class unity, they should in their own in¬ 
terests reject Trimble and Paisley, who are 
nothing short of their class enemies. 
There is a real need for the emergence of 
class politics in protestant working class 
areas, even if it is unionist in flavour. 

Graeme Kemp raises an old imperialist 
canard: that a liberated people mimics its 
oppressor. The example of South Africa 


nails this lie. Whites warned that major¬ 
ity mle would result in blacks avenging 
themselves on whites. This did not hap¬ 
pen. Some white Afrikaners warned that 
if majority rule became a reality, they 
would mount an armed struggle to resist 
it. This did not happen either. 

Ireland is no longer the priest-ridden 
catholic island it was perceived to be in 
De Valera’s time. Ulster’s unionists know 
this. However, in Britain, protestantism 
is enshrined in the very fabric of the Brit¬ 
ish state. The genie that inhabits the Ul¬ 
ster unionist bottle is not religious 
bigotry, but a form of racism which has 
its origins in Britain’s imperial past. This 
anti-Irish racism has been perpetuated 
among protestants by semi-masonic or¬ 
ganisations like the Orange Order. 

In reality there is no difference between 
the protestants and catholics of the 
north of Ireland. They are all Irish. Brit¬ 
ish culture is so widespread and predomi¬ 
nant in terms of the English language and 
way of life in Ireland that it is nonsense 
for unionists to talk about preserving 
their ‘British’ way of life. So let’s not pre¬ 
tend that there is some wide cultural gap 
between catholics and protestants. 

What we are left with, however, is a 
bloody mess created by British imperial¬ 
ism through the establishment of a sec¬ 
tarian statelet in the north. The clearing 
up of that mess is now long overdue. 
JohnJones 
Canterbury 

SACP 

I thought that ‘Politically correct 
Thatcherites’ was a very good article, 
exposing the politics of the South Afri¬ 
can Communist Party (June 12). I would 
like to share a couple of other thoughts. 

First, when the US imperialists attacked 
Afghanistan in the aftermath of Septem¬ 
ber 11, they were supported by the Afri¬ 
can National Congress, but opposed by 
the SACP. I don’t believe the SACP ever 
criticised their ANC allies on this point. 
For those SACPers who are also mem¬ 
bers of the ANC, they are members of 
one organisation that supported the war 
and another that condemned it. 

Also, those parties on the left here in 
the USA that support the ANC did not 
to my knowledge ever criticise the ANC 
position on the war. The Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party’s position on the ANC/SACP 
is particularly strange, since it supports 
the ANC but denounces the SACP as 
“Stalinists”. 


ACTION 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday June 22,5pm - ‘ 1945, climax of Labourism, part 2’, using Ralph Miliband’s 
Parliamentary socialism as a study guide. 

Phone 07950 416922 for details. 

Stop the War Coalition 

Activists’ conference, Saturday June 21, Hammersmith Town Hall, King Street, 
London W6. Entrance: £5. Open to all. 

020 7053 2153-6; www.stopwar.org.uk 

Days of hope 

‘Signs of the times’ summer school, Saturday June 21, 10am to 6pm, Union 
Tavern, 52 Lloyd Baker Street, London WC1. 

Debate and discussion on the social forums. Speakers include: Katherine 
Ainger, co-editor New Internationalist ; Liz Davies, former chair, Socialist Al¬ 
liance; Caroline Lucas, Green Party MEP; Mike Marqusee, author Redemp¬ 
tion song ; Hilary Wainwright, editor Red Pepper. 

Admission: £5. Details and registration: info@signsofthetimes.org.uk. 
Organised in association with Red Pepper. 

North-East Social Forum 

Durham University, June 20-23. Panels on anti-discrimination, the environment, 
anti-oppression, international cooperation, people over profit and education; 
plus seminars by various groups and individuals. The hosting of seminars 
and workshops and the nomination of speakers is encouraged. £10 waged, £5 
unwaged and students. Accommodation arranged. 

Organised by Durham University Social Forum - www.dur.ac.uk/ 
durham. socialforum/NESF/ 

NCADC AGM 

National Coalition of Anti-Deportation Campaigns annual general meeting, 
Saturday June 21, 12 noon to 5pm, Carrs Lane Church, Carrs Lane, Birming¬ 
ham. Open to all anti-deportation campaigns (reasonable travel expenses paid) 
and their supporters. Creche and lunch provided. 

Confirm attendance to nearest NCADC coordinator: 

London and South East England - Allison Bennett, ncadc- 
london@ncadc.org.uk 

North East England and Scotland - Kath Sainsbury, ncadc-ne@ncadc.org.uk 
North West England and Greater Manchester - Tony Openshaw, ncadc- 
nw @ ncadc. org .uk 

NCADC, 110 Hamstead Road, Birmingham B20 2QS, 0121-554 6947; 
ncadc@ncadc.org.uk; http://www.ncadc.org.uk 

No detention 

Demonstration, Sunday June 22, 4pm, Haslar removal/detention prison, Dol¬ 
phin Way, Gosport, Portsmouth. Assemble car park. 

Called by Brighton No Borders group: nooneisillegal2002@yahoo.co.uk 

One state or two? 

Public forum: ‘Zionism and anti-semitism: the origins of the state of Israel’. 
Tuesday June 24, 7.30pm, Leeds Civic Hall. Speaker: Lenni Brenner. Spon¬ 
sored by Leeds Socialist Alliance and Leeds Alliance for Green Socialism. 

Unity demonstrations 

Rally against the BNP. Saturday June 28, Burnley, Tipton, Halifax, Broxboume. 
Anti-Nazi League, PO Box 2566, London N4 1WJ; unity@anl.org.uk 

Socialist Alliance 


It is interesting to note that the ANC 
is a full member of the Socialist Interna¬ 
tional, which consists of 141 seemingly 
disparate parties. These include not just 
social democrats, but also parties that 
once claimed to be Marxist, such as 
Frelimo in Mozambique, the MPLA in 
Angola (observer status) and the 
Sandinistas in Nicaragua. The one thing 
that unites these organisations is that 
none of them actually believe in social¬ 
ism! 

So it can be said that those SACPers 
who are members of the ANC are also 
members of the Socialist International 
along with Tony Blair’s Labour Party. 

Timothy Lauby 

USA 

War against euro 

Your readers may like to go to http:// 
www.ratical.org/ratville/CAH/ 
RRiraqWar.html, as this gives the real 
reason for the recent war with Iraq: Iraq 
was pricing oil in euros! This is a fasci¬ 
nating article, giving solid reasons why 
US imperialism is terrified that Opec in 
general will start pricing oil in euros. If and 
when that happens the euro will have 
replaced the dollar as the world’s cur¬ 
rency and US imperialism will have lost a 
vital and irreplaceable tool. 

It is interesting that Iran is also now 
considering pricing oil in euros - hardly 
surprising given their antipathy to the 
USA. Hence the bellicose noises com¬ 
ing from the Pentagon regarding that 
country too. 

Geoff Dennis 
email 


South West regional meeting, Saturday June 28, 12 noon to 2pm, venue to be 
confirmed. Agenda: 2004 European elections and an S A candidate in the South 
West; Combating the BNP. Open to all SA comrades. 020 7791 3138. 

Echo and Narcissus 

Fail Better Productions presents a play influenced by the theatre of Samuel 
Beckett. June 24-July 13, White Bear Theatre, 138 Kennington Park Road, 
London SE11. Tuesday-Saturday: 7.30pm; Sunday: 4pm. £8 (£6 concessions). 
02077939193. 

Party wills 

The CPGB has forms available for you to include the Party and the struggle for 
communism in your will. Write for details. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, email rdgroup@yahoo.com. 


www.cpgb.oig.uk/action 

Communist University 


This annual school for 
the thinking left will be 
debating a whole range 
of issues: 


August 2-9, London 

Places are limited. Reserve your 
place now by sending a cheque 
for £20 to the CPGB address. 


The global anti-war movement vs the 
New American Century ■ Iraq and the 
struggle against US-UK occupation ■ 
Origins of the Project for a New 
American Century ■ Socialism or 
barbarism ■ What future for the 
Socialist Alliance? ■ Independence for 
Scotland: a socialist demand? ■ Has 
Blairism finally taken the ‘labour’ out of 
Labour ■ Anti-semitism and the left ■ 
and many more 


full week (self-catering accomodation): 
£130/£85 unwaged 
first weekend 
(incl. one 
night’s 

accomodation): 

£30/£20 
one day 
(sessions only): 

£15/£8, 

one session: £6/£3 
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FIRE DISPUTE 


No Sweat - 
www.nosweat.org.uk 




useful 


T hat the No Sweat campaign¬ 
ing group is a front operated 
by the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty is hardly news to veteran 
leftists, but, unlike the relation- 
shiptheSWP has with its myriad 
of orbiting fronts, there appears 
to be no pretence of independ¬ 
ence. At least that is what first 
impressions of the website 
suggest. 

Like the AWL page proper (see 
Weekly Worker Februavy 27) the 
site architecture is powered by 
PHP-Nuke, a piece of free, 
downloadable software. Because 
of this, the design parameters are 
extremely limited, overly text- 
based and vevy distinctive - in an 
ugly and crude kind of way. That 
said, the website is packed with 
information and links, ovganised 
into three columns. 

Moving left to right, the first is 
given over to No Sweat-related 
information, such as branch lists, 
organising in unions, ad-busting 
and the option to join the mailing 
list. It is the first batch of links 
grouped in this section that are 
the most interesting. 'Where we 
stand’ outlines what No Sweat is, 
what it is against, the demands it 
pursues and the allies it looks 
towards (specifically “the anti¬ 
capitalist protest movements 
and to the international workers’ 
movement”). 'Howtoget in¬ 
volved’ provides a postal 
address for membership 
applications, and model resolu¬ 
tions to pass at union branches. 
'All about No Sweat’ repeats the 
previous two articles and 
includes statements about the 
2002 Commonwealth Games. 
'Questions and answers’ pro¬ 
vides reasoning behind favoured 
anti-capitalist tactics such as 
consumer boycotts, ethical 
shopping, etc. 'No Sweat teach¬ 
ers’ provides lesson plans for 
sympathetic teachers, and the 
student section provides simi¬ 
larly geared resources. 'Re¬ 
views’ takes us through some 
key texts of anti-capitalist 
commentary, and finally 'Links’ 
lists 101 websites. Interestingly 
under 'anarchists, socialists and 
campaigning groups’ anarchists 
predominate alongside anti-cap 
chameleons Workers Power 
and, of course, the AWL itself. 

The central portion is devoted 
to specific news items, events and 
adverts. For instance, current 
features range over Nike chief 
executive Phil Knight, Indonesian 
factovy conditions, the recent G8 
meeting in Geneva and No Sweat 
merchandise, to name but four. 

As with the AWL site, each piece 


can be replied to without having 
to go through a tortuous mem¬ 
bership process, resulting in a 
structure far more democratic 
than its Globalise Resistance 
online rival (actually, the GR 
website has been overhauled 
since the last visit, becoming 
slightly more transparent than 
what went before - see Weekly 
Worker March 13). 

The final column is split into a 
further three areas. First up is 
the poll section, allowing site 
browsers to vote on various 
topics, and read No Sweat 
articles relevant to the polls. 
Interestingly, the vote recording 
the lowest participation figures 
happens to ask, “What do you 
think of the new website?” As 
53% of voters think that the 
current set-up is “much better 
than the old one”, I’d hate to 
have seen what that looked like. 
Following hot on its heels is the 
No Sweat 'Solidarity appeal’. This 
includes a vevy short article that 
is not exactly clear about the aim 
of the appeal. It talks about 
Reebok’s crass attempt to give 
Indonesian union leader DitaSari 
a $50,000 'human rights award’. 
Since this was rejected, the 
article implies that the appeal 
aims to raise funds via interna¬ 
tional solidarity instead. But at 
least a secure online donor form 
is available. The last section is an 
archive of older material, which 
is unfortunately hampered by an 
inability to search for postings 
arranged by date. 

Turning to the small naviga¬ 
tion bar heading the page, 
Topics’ provides a key to the 
icons that appear throughout the 
site. For instance, a megaphone 
signifies debate; a paper denotes 
news and so on. Clicking on 
these icons takes you to themati¬ 
cally arranged material from the 
last few months. The available 
downloads are quite an interest¬ 
ing selection of resources such 
as photos, leaflets, cartoons, 
“action files” (ie, truth kits 
specific to GAP, Nike, etc). I do 
think this could have been 
expanded to include petitions, 
posters and more ad-busts (at 
present there is only one anti- 
Nike feature). 

Likethe AWL website, there is 
a wealth of material here to be 
uncovered if one is not daunted 
by the appearance. However, as 
No Sweat is aimed specifically at 
anti-capitalist youth, the website 
requires something that can 
capture the eye as well as 
engage the intellect • 

Phil Hamilton 



FBU rank and file 


The Fire Brigades Union has reluctantly agreed at its June 12 conference 
to end its 18-month-long dispute and accept the deal recommended by 
the leadership. London regional officer Matt Wrack discusses the 
settlement and the situation facing the rank and file 



a new, long-term pay formula. A new for¬ 
mula, to begin in 2005, has indeed been 
established - but it will only mn for two 
years. Again, the basis of this has not 
yet been agreed. The leadership has 
dressed it up by claiming it will be linked 
to the ‘administrative, technical and pro¬ 
fessional’ (ATP) category in the govern¬ 
ment’s new earnings survey, whereas 
previously we were linked to male manual 
workers. However, what the deal actually 
says is that both sides recognise that fire¬ 
fighters have been classified as ATP ac¬ 
cording to government statistics and that 
this will be “an important consideration” 
in deciding the new formula. 

Meanwhile the employers are looking 
for job losses through a new system of 
fire cover. The government is scrapping 
national standards, leading to what is 
known as ‘integrated risk management 
times’ - each fire authority will be able to 
determine what cover is needed, 
whereas up to now it has had to be veri¬ 
fied by the secretary of state in accord¬ 
ance with national standards. This allows 
for fire stations, appliances and so on to 
be axed. 

The duties we currently work are also 
being examined. According to the propa¬ 
ganda at the time, the strikes demon¬ 
strated that staffing levels could be 
reduced between midnight and midday, 
so constant levels of crewing between 
day and night shifts will no longer be a 
negotiable issue. The question of staff¬ 
ing at different times will purely be a 
matter for the employer. 

Then there is to be a review of 
our national conditions of serv¬ 
ice and the national negotiating 
machinery and disputes proce¬ 
dure, to be completed in 2003. 
The pay increases also depend 
on these being satisfactorily 
concluded. 

In short it is a very poor 
deal - a tragic end to the dis¬ 
pute. We are signing away so 
much - including unknown el¬ 
ements - in exchange for very 
little. The employers are getting 
a blank cheque to rewrite all 
our conditions of service. In 
all the meetings I have ad¬ 
dressed in London I have only 
heard one or two members sug¬ 
gesting that the deal was a good 
one. On the conference floor 
even those arguing for accept¬ 
ance were not claiming that. The 
only person singing its praise was 
Andy Gilchrist. 

We did not push it to a card vote 
which perhaps was a mistake, but 
the leadership won 
by something be¬ 
tween 2.5:1 and 3:1. 
Taking into ac¬ 
count the brigades 
known to be 
against the deal, the 
‘no’ vote probably 
would have received 
around 13,000, against 
32,000 in favour. We 
knew we would be heav¬ 
ily defeated. 

The leadership ex¬ 
plained the mood of 
resignation by saying 
that the government 
had taken up an ap¬ 
palling hard-fine po¬ 
sition, and we were 


Matt Wrack; in touch 


site noted that under the old pay formula, 
which operated for 25 years, we would 
have received between 3.5% and 3.8%. 
Now we are getting four percent, but that 
involves a whole host of job losses, re- 
introduction of overtime and the aban¬ 
donment of all current conditions - all for 
0 . 2 %! 

In November 2003 a further rise of, on 
average, seven percent is held out - there 
will be a completely new pay stmcture, 
as yet unknown, based on a new ‘inte¬ 
grated personal development system’ 
(IPDS), so nobody as yet knows what 
rise they might get. The IPDS introduces 
individual development records and 
monitoring for everyone, which clearly 
opens the door to performance-related 
pay. I think the employers will insist that 
this forms a part of the final package. 

In July 2004 there is the promise of an¬ 
other 4.2% across the board, but both this 
and the November 2003 instalment are 
dependent upon ‘savings’ being made - 
the audit commission will check that all 
the conditions have been met before the 
increases are paid out. The negotiations 
and consultations on all the other aspects 
must also be completed. If anything 
breaks down, management could renege 
on the whole pay deal. 

Much of the rhetoric around the origi¬ 
nal £30,000 claim revolved around the de¬ 
mand for 


T he mood at the conference was 
mixed. Among those who voted 
for acceptance it was one of res¬ 
ignation; from those opposed, 
including the bulk of observers, there 
was a lot of anger with quite a bit of heck- 
ling. 

Andy Gilchrist’s speech featured a 
kind of pseudo-Marxist radical terminol¬ 
ogy: we five in a system based on capital 
accumulation, where the state is very 
powerful and difficult to take on. Nobody 
was going to man the barricades and yet 
partial strike action was not going to shift 
the government (partial strike action, of 
course, had been the strategy he had 
originally proposed. As a speaker from 
one of the brigades that voted in favour 
of the deal said, “Next time you get a big 
idea, Andy, keep it to yourself!”). 

The argument was: ‘We need to accept 
this settlement to keep the union intact 
for future fights.’ But how does he pro¬ 
pose to fight next time? Perhaps our gen¬ 
eral secretary thinks that local victories 
might be easier to obtain. He has, after 
all, signed us up for local deals. Accord¬ 
ing to Gilchrist, the recommendation was 
the best arrangement in the public sec¬ 
tor. Although there were many details to 
be ironed out, the protection that people 
want would be built in during negotia¬ 
tions in the coming weeks. It was clear 
that, on the recommendation of the lead¬ 
ership, we were signing up to a deal that 
is not finalised. 

What will happen if the FBU 
negotiating team fail to reach 
an agreement over the de- 
tails? Well, having 
given away the one 
weapon we have - 
strike action - they 
have to reach 
agreement. One 
delegate sug¬ 
gested that in 
such circum¬ 
stances there 
could be a further 
ballot later in the 
year. But the idea I 
of ending an 18- 
month campaign, _ 
only to begin an- 1 
other one a few 
months later, is a non¬ 
starter. 

It is claimed that the set¬ 
tlement involves a 16% 
pay rise, but only four per¬ 
cent, backdated to Novem¬ 
ber 2002, is actually 
guaranteed. Interest¬ 
ingly somebody on 
the ‘30Kfirepay’ 

FBU rank 
and file 
web- 
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start to organise 



spring was postponed and ought to be 
held later in the year, although this may 
not happen. Whenever it takes place, it 
is certain that, as well as a challenge to 
the leadership, there will be a move over 
the link with Labour. The seconder of the 
leadership recommendation at last week’s 
conference attempted to put a radical 
gloss on the motion by suggesting dis¬ 
affiliation as the next step. 

It is quite possible, given the current 
mood, that disaffiliation will be voted 
through. Democratisation remains my 
position, but the question would be in 
such circumstances whether we should 
attempt to stand against the mood. Even 
if disaffiliation were to take place, we 
would still need to push democratisation. 

In the meantime we have launched a 
new rank and file organisation - Rank 
and File FBU. Many of its supporters 
have been attracted via the ‘30K’ web¬ 
site - the Weekly Worker carried a review 
of it, but did not really pick up on the 
type of discussion it carries (May 29). 
What started off as an information site 
is now mainly a vehicle for debate. It has 
become a big focus for opposition, 
which is why the leadership hate it - it 
was ‘named and shamed’ at the previ¬ 
ous recall conference. Some brigades 
have written to their members telling 
them not to visit the site. 

It has succeeded in putting people 
from virtually every brigade in the coun¬ 
try in touch with each other, so that when 
rank and file meetings have been called, 
they have been attended by more than 
just the traditional left. As well as long¬ 
standing activists, many new people 
have come along • 


facing the imposition of a settlement and 
possible legal action - members were not 
prepared to carry on in those circum¬ 
stances. My interpretation is rather dif¬ 
ferent. The leadership’s stop-go strategy 
- or lack of strategy - eventually produced 
demoralisation. People began to believe 
that there would be no acceptable deal 
under the current leadership. 

Perhaps part of the problem is the pe¬ 
riod we have been in. Because big strug¬ 
gles have been few and far between, 
people have not had to think about is¬ 
sues such as controlling elected leaders. 
For a long time those of us who started 
to raise criticisms of the leadership’s strat¬ 
egy were very much in a minority, even 
amongst the militant rank and file. The 
view was that the leadership had led a 
campaign and won a 90% strike vote, so 
they must have been doing something 
right. 

Now, however, things have changed. 
Many members have identified a lack of 
openness and accountability in the un¬ 
ion, a lack of control over officials. They 
have observed the secrecy surrounding 
the taking of decisions - the inability to 
determine how individual representa¬ 
tives have voted on the executive coun¬ 
cil, for instance. 

There are now a whole host of discus¬ 
sions going on concerning the account¬ 
ability of the leadership at all levels. The 
structure of the union itself has been 
highlighted. There is an imbalance. On 
the EC, for example, where there is one 
representative per region, large regions 
like Scotland, with 6,000 members, can be 
outvoted by smaller regions like North¬ 
ern Ireland (1,500 members). There is no 
proportionality in terms of how members’ 
views are reflected. 

Each EC member is elected by a ballot 
of their region’s members and are sup¬ 
posedly controlled by their regional com¬ 
mittees. Apart from London and 
Northern Ireland, which are also bri¬ 
gades, the regions are there just to cre¬ 
ate a layer of policemen. Branches send 
delegates to the brigade committee, but 
elsewhere there are also delegates from 
the brigade to the region, whose commit¬ 


tees are very much dominated by the re¬ 
gional officials. 

There will now be a layer of officials 
who say, ‘Oh well, that was the confer¬ 
ence decision. Let’s get back to normal.’ 
I don’t think the membership will be pre¬ 
pared to accept the normal any more. 
They are no longer prepared to see a lead¬ 
ership throwing expenses around while 
they have been suffering financial hard¬ 
ship on the picket line. 

When the ‘£800 curry ’ story first broke, 
many members were very defensive of 
Gilchrist. That has now changed com¬ 
pletely - people were fuming over the lat¬ 
est exposures of big bills for hotels and 
meals. It is seen as a gravy train, which 
needs to be stopped. 

Because of the widespread anger, frus¬ 
tration and demoralisation, a number of 
people have suggested leaving the un¬ 
ion. There have been a few resignations 
already - branch officials quitting their 
post and members leaving the union. 
Some people in London are even talking 
about a breakaway, or leaving en masse 
to join another union, which would ob¬ 
viously be a mistake. Rank and file activ¬ 
ists need a clear alternative to combat 
these various manifestations of frustra¬ 
tion. 

The FBU has always been very ‘left’ 
in terms of Morning Star -type interna¬ 
tional issues - the further away the cause, 
the more radical they are - and Gilchrist is 
within that tradition. He is certainly very 
politically correct. By agreeing to back 
such causes with members’ money - 
without ever trying to convince the mem¬ 
bership or win the argument - they get 
leftwing credentials in certain sections of 
the left press. But they are a phoney left. 
When it comes to a fight, they fall at the 
first hurdle. 

There is now a very strong feeling that 
the leadership ought to be challenged - 
there have been various attempts within 
individual brigades and branches. Gil¬ 
christ is not due for re-election until 2005, 
but I have called for him to resign now: 
he should go. It is a call that many are 
making. 

The annual conference due in the 


Communist University 

wales fyfe 1 

Dav 1-Saturday June 28 Daw 2-Sunday June 29 


Session1::11am-1.30pm 

The New American Centura and itsopponems 

Tina Becker looks at the politics of the new 
American imperialism, reactionary anti-imperialism 
and the anti-war movement. Was it ever in the 
position to stop the war? What role can a united left 
across Europe play? 

Session2::2.30pm-5pm 

Lessons of the Scottish Socialist Party & the 
failures of the Socialist Alliance 

The recent electoral success of the SSP is there 
for everyone to see. But what about the SA in 
England and Wales? Should we fight to transform 
it into a democratic and effective party - or is its 
current manifestation as a loose electoral alliance 
good enough? 

Session 3:: 5.30pm -7pm 

The myth of the Celts 

Scottish and Welsh nationalists find historic 
justification in the idea of the Celtic peoples as the 
dispossessed inhabitants of Britain. Is this fact or 
fiction? Do the Celts survive in Scotland, Wales and 
Ireland or was the idea of a Celtic Britain an 18th 
century invention? Jack Conrad gives some 
answers. 


{Session 4 " 

When was WalesanationP 

Wales is often said to be an ancient nation. Plaid 
Cymru says it is an oppressed nation. Wales is 
undoubtably a geographical expression. But its 
people have been traditionally divided. Between 
north and south, between Welsh-speakers and 
English-speakers, between protestants and 
catholics, between rich and poor. Bob Paul leads 
the discussion. 

Session5::2.30pm-5pm 

Society of thefumre 

Karl Marx did not leave us a ready-made blueprint 
for a post-revolutionary world. While we cannot plan 
every detail of a future society, we can, however, 
make provisions on how to get there - and 
influence the future. Mark Fischer looks at the 
debates around ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’, the 
question of the ‘withering away’ of the state and 
the role of communists to achieve this. 

Details 

Weekend: £20/£10:: One day: £10/£5:: 
Session: £5/£2. 

Clwb Ivor Bach, Womanby Street, Cardiff (five 
minutes walk from Cardiff Central rail station). 
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Afghanistan and the sectarian 


O nce again Sean Matgamna - 
the Alliance for Workers’ Lib¬ 
erty’s patriarch - and myself 
are set to debate Afghanistan. 
The occasion is the AWL’s ‘Ideas for 
freedom’ school in London this weekend. 
If past exchanges are anything to go by, 
I know just what to expect. Comrade 
Matgamna will use our real and not in¬ 
significant differences over Afghanistan 
and the April 1978 revolution as an op¬ 
portunity to foster the maximum disunity 
between the AWL and the CPGB. 

A retrograde development. Not so 
long ago comrade Matgamna was pre¬ 
pared to admit that our divergent opin¬ 
ions were containable within a single 
democratic centralist organisation. Now 
he says we “cannot unite” because of 
issues such as Afghanistan ( Weekly 
Worker May 29). 

Even if the January 1999 call in Work¬ 
ers’ Liberty for “unity in action, dialogue 
where there are differences” was a cyni¬ 
cal factional ploy by a disorientated 
group, the recent turn towards courting 
martyrdom and institutionalising sectari¬ 
anism is to be very much regretted. The 
atmosphere surrounding debates is poi¬ 
soned and the left’s culture further de¬ 
graded. Hence, instead of giving our 
disputes, such as over Afghanistan, their 
proper weight and calmly arguing them 
through, what we have witnessed, par¬ 
ticularly over the last year, is a full-blown 
anti-unity offensive and an accompany¬ 
ing demonisation of the CPGB as “mug¬ 
gers”, “Stalinists” and “crazies”. 

Anyway, let us revisit the arguments 
over Afghanistan. Comrade Matgamna 
characterises the overthrow of Moham¬ 
med Daoud’s republican-royal regime by 
the People’s Democratic Party of Af¬ 
ghanistan as a “Stalinist military coup”, 
which brought upon the heads of the 
masses nothing but decades of terrible 
suffering. Exactly the same message 
pushed by the White House, CIA, BBC, 
Hollywood action films, The Sun and the 
whole well oiled imperialist propaganda 
machine. Certainly after the full-scale in¬ 
tervention by the Soviet Union in Decem¬ 
ber 1979 Socialist Organiser - precursor 
of the AWL - proudly sided with the mu¬ 
jahedin against Soviet “expansionism” 
and its “puppet” government in Kabul 
in a sad parody of the paid persuaders 
of the bourgeoisie. A prominent AWL 
leader even referred to the mujahedin as 
being “our kind of people” during a de¬ 
bate with me in Lambeth town hall. 

The AWL claims an almost unique 
commitment to ‘third camp’ Marxism-in¬ 
creasingly the rest of the left is pooh- 
poohed as “fake”. However, the fact of 
the matter is that Soviet phobia has 
driven many of the AWL comrades into 
a worrying softness towards the ‘first 
camp’ - note the AWL’s stance on the 
rightwing witch hunt against George Gal¬ 
loway, the IRA’s guerrilla war against Brit¬ 
ain, involuntary Bosnian unity, support 
for imperialism’s road map in the Middle 
East, the claim to be “a little bit Zionist”, 
etc. As with Max Shachtman, comrade 
Matgamna’s mentor, there is a real and 
present danger of a complete flip to the 
other side. Tragically Shachtman ended 
his life as a revolutionary backing the 
CLA-directed Bay of Pigs landing by Mi- 
ami-based Cuban contras. 

Comrade Matgamna’s contempt for 
the April 1978 revolution and support for 
the US-Saudi-funded mujahedin stems 
from a combination of Eurocentrism and 
Soviet phobia. Nevertheless the AWL 
sided with the PDPA government after 
Mikhail Gorbachev ordered the humili¬ 
ating withdrawal of Soviet armed forces 
in 1988 (completed in the spring of 1989). 
Here is a paradoxical circle of comrade 
Matgamna’s own making, which he still 
has to square. After all, the comrade says 
that you cannot at the same time be a 
democrat and “support the Afghan Sta¬ 


linist coup of 1978”, let alone “describe it 
as a real revolution!” (all quotes unless 
otherwise stated from S Matgamna, 
‘Critical notes on the CPGB/WW’, 
www.cpgb.org.uk/awl/notes.html). 

Things develop according to their own 
logic and from themselves. That is ABC 
for materialists. So was the PDPA regime 
of Mohammed Najibullah a direct, albeit 
degenerate, continuation of the April 
1978 revolution? The only honest answer 
must be ‘yes’. Communists - authentic 
communists, that is - supported the 
PDPA under Najibullah on the basis that 
in some way, no matter how hamfistedly 
and contradictorily, it defended certain 
social gains and progressive principles. 
Gains and principles originally ushered 
in, or advanced, by the government 
headed by Noor Mohammed Tarakki af¬ 
ter the April 1978 revolution. 

Leonid Brezhnev’s panic-stricken de¬ 
cision in December 1979 to order a mas¬ 
sive airlift of Soviet troops into 
Afghanistan, and the subsequent deci¬ 
sion by the US administrations of Jimmy 
Carter and then Ronald Reagan to turn 
the country into a sacrificial pawn in their 
second cold war against the Soviet Un¬ 
ion, did not dictate nor cloud our judge¬ 
ment. 

What was April? 

So what about Afghanistan? Fantasti¬ 
cally the AWL says that by designating 
the April 1978 revolution a revolution 
and not a mere coup we equate it with 
the October revolution of 1917. Comrade 
Martin Thomas - the other half of the 
AWL duumvirate - claims that on such a 
basis the CPGB believes that the 20th 
century witnessed only two revolutions. 
Such absurd notions are easy to mock. 
And, of course, AWL polemicists have 
proceeded to do just that. A small prob¬ 
lem. Our actual position is a world away 
from the AWL’s caricature. 

The CPGB’s Provisional Central Com¬ 
mittee, and before it The Leninist faction 
of the CPGB, has always taken it as axi¬ 
omatic that, when it comes to backward 
countries in the muslim world, we op¬ 
pose reactionary anti-imperialisms which 
in actual fact promote the interests of tra¬ 
ditional landowners, village warlords and 
would-be theocrats. Lenin was certainly 
right in his 1920 draft thesis on the colo¬ 
nial question, when he insisted that com¬ 
munists must “combat pan-islamism” and 
fake anti-imperialist movements which ac¬ 
tually “strengthen the position of the 
khans, landowners, mullahs, etc’ ’ (VI Lenin 
CWVol 31, Moscow 1977, pl49). 

The mujahedin groups in the 1980s fit 
this category as into a glove, as do the 
Taliban in the 1990s. Comrade Matgamna 
has no love for the Taliban and was right, 
like us, to lambast the Socialist Worker 
Party’s miserable Taliban apologetics 
when they first defied and then fought 
the full might of the US armed forces in 
2001. But he maintains a parallel can be 
drawn between his “support” for the 
“peoples of Afghanistan, led by various 
mujahedin groups” against Russian “co¬ 
lonial conquest” and the Communist In¬ 
ternational’s support of Afghanistan 
against “British invasion in 1919” (he 
also cites the so-called Fourth Interna¬ 
tional’s support for “very backward feu¬ 
dal Ethiopia against Italian invasion in 
1935” - but we shall leave aside that old 
chestnut). 

According to comrade Matgamna, the 
difference between the USSR and the 
USA was that the former wanted to con¬ 
quer Afghanistan, while the latter did not. 
But what of his supposed parallel be¬ 
tween the Soviet Union’s attempted “co¬ 
lonial conquest” in the 1980s and British 
imperialism in 1919? Frankly the parallel 
completely misses the mark. 

In 1919 the Soviet government ex¬ 
pressed its solidarity with what the re¬ 
spected historian, EH Carr, calls the 


“young and would-be progressive amir”, 
Amanullah Khan. He came to the throne 
as a “result of a palace revolution” and 
had then “denounced” the onerous 
treaty obligations imposed upon him by 
the British empire. What followed was 
known as the ‘third Afghan war’. This, 
the Afghan “national movement” headed 
by Amanullah, was “comparable”, though 
more primitive than the Persian revolution 
of 1906 and the ‘Young Turk’ revolution 
of 1908, and owed its “inspiration” to the 
Bolshevik revolution in the same “indirect 
way” in which those movements had 
owed it to the 1905 Russian Revolution 
(EH Carr The Bolshevik revolution Vol 
3, Harmondsworth 1977, p239). 

In 1919 the Communist International 
supported a crowned revolutionary who 
advocated and put into practice a raft of 
progressive measures - in 1925 Amanul¬ 
lah “first began to introduce a civil legal 
code” which partially eclipsed the 
“deeply rooted” sharia law in terms of 
legal process (A Rashid Taliban London 
2001, p83). In the 1980s comrade Mat¬ 
gamna supported forces whom he read¬ 
ily admits “were on almost all issues 
ultra-reactionary”. No prizes for spotting 
the difference. 

Comrade Matgamna’s willingness to 
back mujahedin forces who “were on al¬ 
most all issues ultra-reactionary” corre¬ 
sponds to his inability and unwilling¬ 
ness to admit that in April 1978 the PDPA 
carried out a revolution and that what So¬ 
viet forces launched in December 1979 
was not so much an invasion designed 
to colonise the country and grab its raw 
materials, but rather a blundering, con¬ 
servative intervention in what was an on¬ 
going civil war. 

In the aftermath of Vietnam comrade 
Matgamna reckons that the Soviet Un¬ 
ion embarked on a strategy of imperial ex- 
pansion - besides Afghanistan, other 
colonial gains are supposed to include 
Guinea Bissau, Mozambique, Angola, 
South Yemen, Ethiopia and Nicaragua. 
Again and again we find him repeating 
almost unquestioningly propaganda 
pushed by the CIA in the 1980s. He darkly 
suggests that “maybe” the KGB triggered 
the April revolution (Workers’ Liberty Vol 
2, No2, nd, p45). This despite all the gen¬ 
erally accepted evidence that the uprising 
took the Soviet Union entirely by surprise 
and did not accord to its likings. 

Yet in none of the cases cited above 
did the Soviet Union initiate what was in 
my opinion progressive and supportable 
overthrows of old regimes: ie, Portuguese 
and British empire colonialism, the 
Somoza dictatorship, and the Haile Se¬ 
lassie autocracy. Tme, petty bourgeois- 
led movements such as the Socialist 
Party of Yemen, the Sandinistas, Frelimo, 
the MPLA and the Derg were ideologi¬ 
cally inclined towards the Soviet camp. 
However, they were the product of pro¬ 
longed internal struggles and develop¬ 
ments and exercised varying degrees of 
independence. 

Brezhnev did not send the Soviet army 
into Afghanistan in order to extend the 
imperium, as claimed by the CIA and 
other cold war warriors. The move was 
defensive. In his report to the 26th con¬ 
gress of the Communist Party of the So¬ 
viet Union Brezhnev complains that 
western imperialism had launched an 
“undeclared war” against the Afghan 
revolution. He adds that this “also cre¬ 
ated a direct threat to the security of our 
southern frontier”, which “compelled” 
the Soviet Union to “render the military 
aid asked for by that friendly country” 
(LI Brezhnev Report of the central com¬ 
mittee Moscow 1981, p22). 

The Soviet Union was inherently an 
unstable social formation riven with 
many national antagonisms. Doubtless 
that is why Hillel Ticktin offered the opin¬ 
ion that the Soviet Union acted in Af¬ 
ghanistan to stave off the “danger of 


breaking up” ( Critique No 12, autumn- 
winter 1979-80, p25). With the ousting of 
the shah in Iran and the imam’s counter¬ 
revolution, the dissatisfied southern re¬ 
publics in the Soviet Union could go the 
same way if things went badly in Af¬ 
ghanistan. 

How did we assess Brezhnev’s move? 
In 1988 Jack Conrad wrote of the Soviet 
Union behaving as a “great power bully”. 
Its action “hardly strengthened the con¬ 
fidence of, and support for, the revolu¬ 
tion”. Soviet aid was vital if the revolution 
“was to survive”. Yet in saving the revo¬ 
lution it extinguished the revolution. We 
were against any offloading or trading of 
revolutions such as Afghanistan and 
Nicaragua in order to appease imperial¬ 
ism. In Afghanistan that could “only” 
mean the “collapse of the government in 
Kabul, the reverse of the gains of the April 
1978 revolution (not least the ending of 
the enslavement of women) and the 
wholesale massacre of the PDPA’s mem¬ 
bership” (J Conrad From October to 
August London 1992, ppl23-24). Admit¬ 
tedly a common premonition - what com¬ 
rade Matgamna calls the majority of 
“orthodox” Trotskyite groups shared the 
same anxieties ( Workers’ Liberty Vol 2, 
No2, nd, p86). 

Over a decade later we again wrote that 
Soviet aid “saved the revolution in Af¬ 
ghanistan for a time - but in a thoroughly 
counterrevolutionary way”. Hafizullah 
Amin - the effective organiser of the April 
1978 revolution - and 97 other leaders of 
Khalq wing of the PDPA were summar¬ 
ily butchered. Ridiculously, after their 
deaths they were charged with being 
CIA agents - a slander mindlessly re¬ 
peated by the ‘official communist’ press 
in Britain, including the Morning Star. 
Already surrounded by a reactionary 
Vendee in the countryside, from then on 
the revolution “endlessly retreated” till 
its final demise in 1992 ( Weekly Worker 
November 15 2001). 

Counterrevolution is always and can 
only but be the product of revolution that 
either has failed or which for one reason 
or another stops short. Afghanistan is 
no exception. The April 1978 revolution 
produced and met its counterrevolution¬ 
ary nemesis. Only by grasping that el¬ 
ementary proposition can one get correct 
programmatic bearings and understand 
why the Najibullah regime could survive 
the withdrawal of Soviet forces for three 
years and was then replaced by a chill¬ 
ing barbarism which culminated in the 
1996-2001 mle of the Taliban. 

In many respects, yes, the 1978 Afghan 
revolution echoed the Persian revolution 
of 1906 and the ‘Young Turk’ revolution 
of 1908. However, it owed its “inspira¬ 
tion” not to the 1917 October revolution, 
but directly to the post-1928 Soviet Un¬ 
ion. The PDPA sought therefore to fol¬ 
low a path already trodden by 
Yugoslavia, China, North Korea, Cuba, 
Vietnam, Laos, etc. In other words an Af¬ 
ghan version of Soviet bureaucratic so¬ 
cialism. Under different, more benign 
historical circumstances Afghanistan 
might have settled into becoming an¬ 
other Mongolia. But the Soviet Union 
was already living on borrowed time. As 
a freak society, an ectopic social forma¬ 
tion, it had already reached its close. 

The 1978 revolution was carried out 
from above. Of that there can be no 
doubt. But that can also be said of many 
revolutions in the 20th century. Eg, 
Egypt and Gamal Abdel Nasser’s free 
officers’ movement of July 1952, which 
forced king Farouk to abdicate, and 
Abdul Kassem’s overthrow of the Iraqi 
monarchy in July 1958. Even comrade 
Matgamna occasionally admits that the 
Afghan revolution was “a political revo¬ 
lution” (Workers’ Liberty Vol 2, No2, nd, 
p47 - no inverted commas in original). 

Yet the 1978 revolution was not led by 
a small military group or clique. Nor was 


it the final, decisive blow delivered by a 
party-army, along the lines of Mao 
Zedong’s Communist Party of China- 
Peoples Liberation Army or Ho Chi 
Minh’s Communist Party of Indo-China- 
Vietminh. The PDPA was a predomi¬ 
nately civilian party, illegally organising 
secret cells inside the armed forces of the 
existing state, which it then managed to 
decisively split. So was Afghanistan’s 
revolution a mere coup - a conspiracy 
hatched within the state machine which 
lacked popular support or sympathy and 
only altered things at the top of society? 

Lenin’s lessons 

Lenin’s discussion of the Irish rebellion 
- under the military command of James 
Connolly, but politically dominated by 
nationalists - in 1916 is instructive here. 
Against the Sean Matgamnas and Mar¬ 
tin Thomases of his day - the leftist ped¬ 
ants and doctrinaires who dismissed the 
1916 rising as the last song of Irish na¬ 
tionalism and nothing more than a 
“putsch” (ie, the German word for a coup) 
which “had not much social backing” - 
Lenin warned against “treating the na¬ 
tional movements of small nations with 
disdain” (VI Lenin CW Vol 22, Moscow 
1977, p355). It was not only Karl Radek 
and Leon Trotsky who looked down 
their noses at the Dublin uprising, but 
representatives of the imperialist bour¬ 
geoisie. Lenin urged these comrades to 
open their eyes to the shocking, “acci¬ 
dental” coincidence of opinion - com¬ 
rades Matgamna and Thomas please 
take note. 

What of the term “putsch” - or “coup”, 
to use French-English? For Lenin the 
term “may be employed only when the 
attempt at insurrection has revealed noth¬ 
ing but a circle of conspirators or stupid 
maniacs, and has aroused no sympathy 
among the masses”. The Irish national 
liberation movement did not come out of 
thin air. It had manifested itself in street 
fighting conducted by the petty bour¬ 
geoisie and a section of the working class 
after “a long period” of mass agitation, 
demonstrations, suppression of newspa¬ 
pers, etc. Hence for Lenin anyone who 
calls the Dublin uprising a “putsch” is 
either a “hardened reactionary” or a “doc¬ 
trinaire hopelessly incapable of envisag¬ 
ing a social revolution as a living 
phenomenon” (ibid). 

Lenin famously rounded upon his left¬ 
ist doctrinaires as follows: “To imagine 
that social revolution is conceivable with¬ 
out revolts by small nations in the colo¬ 
nies and in Europe, without revolutionary 
outburst by a section of the petty bour¬ 
geoisie with all its prejudices , without a 
movement of the politically non-con- 
scious proletariat and semi-proletarian 
masses against oppression by landown¬ 
ers, the church, and the monarchy, 
against national oppression, etc, - to im¬ 
agine all this is to repudiate social revo¬ 
lution .... Whoever expects a ‘pure’ social 
revolution will never live to see it. Such a 
person pays lip service to revolution 
without understanding what revolution 
is” (ibid pp355-56). 

There will be localised general strikes 
and risings, army mutinies, premature and 
isolated revolutionary movements, etc. 
Of course, the petty bourgeoisie and 
non-socialist masses inevitably bring 
with them all “their prejudices, their reac¬ 
tionary fantasies, their weaknesses and 
errors”. However the task of the ad¬ 
vanced section of the working class - the 
Marxists, the communists - is not to be¬ 
little the efforts of the petty bourgeoisie 
in the backward countries, but to criti¬ 
cally defend them, to side with them and 
to extend efforts to lead and influence 
them. 

Poor Afghanistan 

The conditions which eventually pro¬ 
duced the 1978 revolution in Afghani- 
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stan date back to at least the mid-1960s 
and the failures of the Zahir Shah mon¬ 
archy to carry through the modernisation 
of the country. Neither healthcare nor 
education existed for the mass of the 
population. Over 90% were illiterate. The 
UN credited Afghanistan with being one 
of the poorest 20 countries in the world. 

Afghanistan was an example of the 
Asiatic mode of production with a tinc¬ 
ture of industrial capitalism sponsored 
from above by a weak state. Actually capi¬ 
talist - or any kind of industrial - devel¬ 
opment barely existed. Before the 
revolution there were only some 100,000 
workers in what could be called modem 
industry. Another 300,000 laboured in 
small-scale workshops and artisanal en¬ 
terprises. However, the overwhelming 
majority of the population lived in the 
countryside. Agriculture remained woe¬ 
fully primitive and mral society viciously 
unequal. Forty percent of the irrigated 
land was in the hands of 4% of the popu¬ 
lation. Employing 85% of the workforce, 
agriculture accounted for only 5.9% of 
total output. 

Nevertheless the economic and edu¬ 
cational development that took place, in 
particular since World War n, created an 
alienated urban intelligentsia and a small 
but militant working class, around which 
much wider forces could be rallied. Fac¬ 
tories were established and schools pro¬ 
moted, including a much expanded 
Kabul university. 

Between 1953 and 1963 Afghanistan 
suffered a whole period of oppression. 
Yet discontent could not be bottled up 
indefinitely and in the mid-1960s the 
monarchy was forced to grant one con¬ 
cession after another. In 1964 some lim¬ 
ited democratic rights were officially 
recognised and an electoral system was 
introduced. In the countryside the tradi¬ 
tional mlers could often fix the ballot and 
force unwanted candidates to stand 
down. That was even true for the smaller 
towns and some of the cities. The excep¬ 
tion was Kabul, the capital. Here alone 
there was something approaching politi¬ 
cal liberty. 

Under these harsh but promising con¬ 
ditions the PDPA was founded - in 1965 
- under the overall leadership of Tarakki. 
The party gained four MPs in the elec¬ 
tions of that year. Mass demonstrations 
were called by the PDPA to mark their 
triumphant entry into parliament - the 
government killed three of the demonstra¬ 
tors. In the annals of the PDPA this was 
a highly symbolic event marked every 
year thereafter by mass demonstrations 
and meetings. 

The SWP’s Jonathan Neale describes 
the PDPA communists as “brave men 
and women” who were the “flower of 
their generation” ( International Social¬ 
ism No93, December2001, p34). He recalls 
how as a research student in 1971 he 
stood on a street in Lashkargah, in the 
south, and watched a demonstration of 
pro-communist school students. They 
called for the death of the hated landlords, 
a modern developed economy and an 
end to corruption. 

Yet while the PDPA could build sup¬ 
port in village schools, the khans, the 
landlords, would frighten the poor peas¬ 
ants, sharecroppers, who might be 
tempted to join the communists. They 
were godless and anti-muslim. Failing 
that, anyone who dared promote the 
politics of the PDPA in the countryside 
“could easily die for speaking out of turn” 
(ibid). It is therefore quite remarkable that 
one of the PDPA’s leaders, Babrak 
Karmal, managed to get himself elected 
as the MP for a mral constituency. 

The PDPA was deeply divided fac- 
tionally between the right wing around 
Karmal and the left wing around Tarakki 
and Amin. In 1966 the PDPA issued the 
first edition of its paper Khalq (masses). 
After six issues the government banned 


it. In contrast, when Karmal published 
his paper Parcham (flag) as a legal organ, 
it was allowed to continue without let or 
hindrance. Whereas Khalq opposed and 
criticised the monarchy, Parcham was 
supportive. The monarchy pursued a 
policy of close friendship with the Soviet 
Union and willingly accepted aid and 
grants from Moscow, just as it did aid and 
grants from Washington. 

Between 1964 and 1973 the growing 
mood of anger gave birth to organised 
movements amongst the workers, stu¬ 
dents and peasants. In 1965 there were 
student boycotts of classes and strikes 
in the mining and electrical industries. 
Even comrade Matgamna concedes that 
in 1971-72 “the PDPA led a wave of 
strikes” (Workers ' Liberty Vol 2, No2, nd, 
p42). In Paghman a peasant movement 
began to demand land redistribution. All 
in all many thousands were arrested and 
scores killed. Unrest also began to mani¬ 
fest itself in the army. 

Things came to a head in 1973. There 
were, admits comrade Matgamna, “con¬ 
ditions for revolution” in “ urban Af¬ 
ghanistan” (Workers' Liberty Vol 2, No2, 
nd, p42 - my emphasis). He is correct. 
The mlers could not mle in the old way 
and the ruled in the cities, especially 
Kabul, refused to be mled in the old way. 
The result was a pre-emptive army coup 
led by Daoud - former prime minister and 
a member of the royal family. Daoud came 
to power with the active help of the Par¬ 
cham wing of the PDPA, which was re¬ 
warded with ministerial positions. 
Nevertheless, though Daoud came forth 
with a stream of worthy promises, his 
regime did hardly anything to resolve the 
underlying discontent and the social 
malaise affecting Afghan society. 

Daoud pledged to reform agriculture 
and redistribute land. Nothing was done. 
Indeed Daoud quickly turned to the same 
oppressive measures witnessed under 
the monarchy. Strikes were banned, and 
progressives and revolutionaries 
gunned down. Parcham was eased aside 
and, much to the chagrin of not only the 
PDPA but wide layers within the intelli¬ 
gentsia and lower elements of the state 
bureaucracy, he began to distance him¬ 
self and his regime from the Soviet Un¬ 
ion. Conditions for a revolution began to 
mature once again. 

Khalq significantly outgrew Parcham 
in terms of membership. The ratio was in 
all probability five to one in favour of 
Khalq. Nevertheless when the party was 
formally reunited in July 1977 there was 
a 50-50 division of the central committee. 
Hard membership figures are impossible 
to come by. True to form, comrade Mat¬ 
gamna writes of an 8,000 total for both 
factions as the “highest PDPA claim”, but 
guesses that “the real figure” before the 
revolution “may have been half of that” 
(Workers' Liberty Vol 2, No2, nd, p49). 

This is not right. I make no pretence to 
know what exactly the membership of the 
semi-legal PDPA was. Nonetheless a 
1979 issue of World Marxist Review - a 
thoroughly turgid journal of what was 
then the ‘official’ world communist move¬ 
ment - carried an article by a certain com¬ 
rade Zeray. Here we read of the PDPA 
boasting as follows: “We have worked 
actively amongst the people for 13-14 
years, we have led the popular move¬ 
ment. Before the revolution our party was 
a significant force with 50,000 members 
and close sympathisers, and this fright¬ 
ened the regime” ( World Marxist Review 
January 1979, p76). 

Coups 

The spark for the April revolution came 
with the state assassination of Mir Akbar 
Khyber, a university professor and 
former editor of Parcham. Comrade Mat¬ 
gamna, taking his cue from the CIA, 
blames the killing upon the Khalq wing. 
Others claim he was popular with both 


factions of the PDPA. Either way, his 
death did not lead to factional war, but 
“massive demonstrations” against the 
government (B Szajkowski The establish¬ 
ment of Marxist regimes London 1982, 
pl25). Perhaps the masses knew more 
about the Afghan government than 
comrade Matgamna. In terms of Kabul’s 
political life the demonstration was huge. 
Some sources write of 50,000, others of 
15,000, comrade Matgamna a much more 
modest 10,000. The size and militancy of 
Khyber’s funeral alarmed the royal-re- 
publican Daoud government and trig¬ 
gered the high-risk decision to arrest 
leading members of the PDPA. 

At midnight on April 25 1978 Tarakki 
and Karmal were lifted by the police. 
However, before he was seized, Amin - 
who was responsible for the party’s ille¬ 
gal work in the army - managed to issue 
instructions for an uprising. “As crowds 
gathered” in the Kabul’s central park “in 
protest against the imprisonment of 
PDPA leaders”, Mig 21s struck the presi¬ 
dential palace and tanks moved into the 
city (ibid). After some fierce fighting, 
especially in Jelalabad, the Daoud regime 
was swept away amid widespread rejoic¬ 
ing. Comrade Matgamna writes improb¬ 
ably of 10,000 deaths. Film footage 
shown on the BBC tells of a less bloody 
scenario - the common people of Kabul, 
on foot and horse, taking to the streets 
and a sea of red flags. 

Undoubtedly the PDPA’s overthrow 
of the Daoud regime was carried out us¬ 
ing alternative hierarchical lines of com¬ 
mand in the army and airforce. PDPA 
officers were given orders by PDPA cad¬ 
res and then themselves gave orders to 
the conscripts under them. The revolu¬ 
tion was therefore an uprising organised 
by a mainly civilian ‘official communist’ 
party which had aligned to itself a sec¬ 
tion of the officer corps and enjoyed the 
sympathy of the politically advanced 
masses in the cities, above all Kabul. 

Does that mean we should dismissively 
classify the April 1978 revolution as a 
“coup”? That is what the imperialist bour¬ 
geoisie say, a charge repeated by many 
on the left in Britain and elsewhere. A 
coup d'etat , a blow against the state, by 
definition involves a plot against the ex¬ 
isting state in isolation from any section 
of the masses. It originates within the 
state: eg, military or palace coups. Exam¬ 
ples from European history would be 
Louis Bonaparte and Otto von Bismarck. 
They elevated themselves into dictators 
by relying upon “organised state power”, 
not the “unorganised, elemental power 
of the popular masses” (F Engels CW Vol 
26, Moscow 1990, p479). 

In 1978 there existed a revolutionary 
situation in the urban centres. The old 
regime was turning to assassinations, 
arrests and bannings. The masses for 
their part were mobilised and demanding 
radical change. Under such circum¬ 
stances revolution is a matter of art. 
While the key is social content , the form 
of an uprising can be coup-like - the Oc¬ 
tober Revolution of 1917 and the storm¬ 
ing of the Winter Palace was carried out 
by red guards and sympathetic army 
units. However, this ‘coup’ had a defi¬ 
nite proletarian-peasant content: land, 
peace and bread and all power to the 
soviets. 

The newly installed PDPA govern¬ 
ment - overwhelmingly civilian - enacted 
far-going reforms. Usury was abolished 
in the villages - debt crippled the peas¬ 
antry. Rigorous ceilings on private land 
ownership, along with the encourage¬ 
ment of cooperatives and offers of cheap 
credits, fertilisers, seeds and agricultural 
implements, were intended to free “mil¬ 
lions of toiling peasants from the yoke 
of exploitation” (quoted in B Sen Gupta 
Afghanistan London 1986, p50). The 
government envisaged land confiscation 
and redistribution, not collectivisation. 


Equal rights between men and women 
were announced with much fanfare. 
Another decree banned forced marriages 
and set limits on dowry and marriage 
expenses. An adult literacy campaign 
was put in place - directed especially to¬ 
wards women in the countryside. Higher 
education was encouraged - women 
came to occupy over 50% of places in 
Kabul university. 

The country’s numerous nationalities 
were from now on to be treated with strict 
equality, declared the PDPA govern¬ 
ment. Oppressed language groups heard 
their mother tongue on Kabul Radio for 
the first time. Pushtan domination offi¬ 
cially ended. Constitutionally the coun¬ 
try became a multinational state. A 
secular state too. Islam was not subjected 
to any attacks, but the state promised 
neither to promote nor interfere with any 
religion. 

Never before in Afghan history “had 
there been such a ruthless attempt to 
push through so many basic reforms”, 
says the Indian academic, Bhabani Sen 
Gupta (ibid p55). In other words it is vital 
not to confuse the form first taken by the 
April revolution with its content. What 
began as an action by a section of the 
armed forces had, as revealed by subse¬ 
quent events, a radical social content. 

But the PDPA lacked roots in the coun¬ 
tryside, where the majority of the popu¬ 
lation lived. Its cadre were urban in 
background and its support rested upon 
the Soviet-trained army officers, the radi¬ 
calised lower elements of the state bu¬ 
reaucracy and the semi-proletarianised 
poor of the cities. Nor did the revolution 
in Kabul coincide with an agrarian revo¬ 
lution amongst the peasantry. Land re¬ 
forms - the key to the revolution - were 
therefore to all intents and purposes 
bureaucratic and, like the decrees of the 
1871 Paris Commune, largely remained on 
paper. Despite that the revolution and its 
reforms managed to enrage all elements 
within the old ruling bloc, but without 
launching a counterbalancing peasant 
movement below. A fatal weakness. 

Many peasants felt themselves com¬ 
pelled to return “their new land” because 
the village headmen, or khans, still con¬ 
trolled the “irrigation systems” (G 
Chaliand Report from Afghanistan Har- 
mondsworth 1982, p37). Passages in the 
Koran forbidding the theft of another’s 
property might also have proved to be a 
material factor. Indeed the fact that the 
country’s 300,000-strong clergy, the 
harkim, held largish estates ensured that, 
once attempts to implement the reforms 
began in October 1978, they took a lead¬ 
ing role in organising armed risings 
alongside the village headmen and 
elders. Counterrevolution - royalist, mer¬ 
chant, tribal and mral - became through 
that vital ideological mediation a jihad. 

The PDPA responded by turning to 
arrests and torture. That only multiplied 
their enemies and supplied recmits to the 
mujahedin groups. When the PDPA was 
physically driven out of the villages, it 
fell back on the methods employed by 
the old royalist governments - artillery 
and air strikes. As Jonathan Neale ob¬ 
serves, it is “not possible to wage class 
war by bombing a village”. Bombs hit 
rich and poor alike and unite them. Hence 
in one area after another the PDPA 
“found themselves fighting the people 
they had meant to free” (International 
Socialism No93, December 2001, p34). 

The fragile unity of the PDPA began 
to unravel. The Parcham wing urged a 
policy of compromise and bringing back 
people from the defeated Daoud regime. 
The Khalq wing responded by turning 
on the Parchamis and imprisoning or ex¬ 
iling its leaders. In the end even the Khalq 
wing suffered ruinous internal divisions. 
Tarakki - having been convinced by the 
Soviet Union to dump Amin and turn to 
compromise - was killed in a shoot-out. 


Amin took command. 

As we have said, the Soviet interven¬ 
tion of December 1979 saved the revolu¬ 
tion in Afghanistan, but in a thoroughly 
counterrevolutionary way. The results 
were disastrous. Not only was the policy 
of bombing and terrorising the villages 
continued, but it was massively in¬ 
creased. Though Amin had repeatedly 
requested increased Soviet aid, he would 
not have expected to be its first victim 
when it eventually came. Soviet special 
forces executed him and most of his fel¬ 
low central committee members and in¬ 
stalled Karmal as a pliant satrap. In 
disgust many Khalqis deserted and 
joined the mujahedin groups or went into 
exile. 

What was a civil war now became in¬ 
tertwined with a war against foreign 
domination. Opposition grew and Af¬ 
ghanistan spiralled into a horror which 
saw perhaps a million deaths and count¬ 
less mannings. The countryside bled and 
huge numbers sought refuge in Kabul 
or in the mammoth refugee camps in Iran 
and Pakistan. 

The US saw its chance to turn Af¬ 
ghanistan into the Soviet Union’s Viet¬ 
nam. Weapons and money poured into 
the country. In 1986 the shoulder- 
launched Stinger missiles wrought 
havoc with Soviet aeroplanes and heli¬ 
copters. Hundreds were blasted out of 
the skies. The decrepit Soviet Union 
could not afford the political or economic 
costs of staying in Afghanistan. In 1988 
Gorbachev decided upon a phased with¬ 
drawal. 

The overthrow of the PDPA govern¬ 
ment - now led by Najibullah - marked the 
triumph of the countryside over the city. 
The ideas of 20th century progress were 
buried. The values of obscurantist 
mullahs, traditional village headmen and 
gun-toting banditry replaced those of 
national equality, women’s liberation and 
secularism. 

That the PDPA government survived 
till 1992 - after the Soviet Union’s collapse 
- testifies to a residual, but nonetheless 
real, base of popular support. Workers 
Power - which characterised the 1978 
revolution as a “coup” - nevertheless 
owns up that “the PDPA demonstrated 
that it did have a serious base in Afghani¬ 
stan” (September 30 1992). Ditto Social¬ 
ist Organiser - the forerunner of the 
AWL’s Solidarity - “the fact that the 
Afghan regime the Russians left behind 
them did not collapse for over three years 
indicates that it was not only a creature 
of the Russians” (April 23 1992). 

Having promoted the mujahedin coun¬ 
terrevolution, the US spawned heroin, 
fragmentation, the Taliban and al Qa’eda. 
Yet the US had little interest in the post- 
PDPA Afghanistan. It was content to 
leave the mined country to its awful fate. 
The counterrevolution continued un¬ 
challenged and unchecked. 

Ethnic divisions between Pashtun, 
Uzbeks, Tajiks, etc within the counter¬ 
revolution were overlaid by religion, the 
rival interests of outside powers and the 
various ideologies of pan-islam and fake 
anti-imperialism. The Taliban were not 
only mainly Pashtun, but militantly sunni. 
Where Pakistan guided, supplied and 
jealously protected the Taliban, in their 
turn Iran and India backed the Northern 
Alliance. 

The US only woke again to the situa¬ 
tion in Afghanistan after bin Laden and 
his al Qa’eda terrorist network murder¬ 
ously stmck at their Kenyan and Tanza¬ 
nian embassies. Tomahawk missiles 
rained down on Afghanistan in punish¬ 
ment. September 11 2001 and the spec¬ 
tacular attacks on New York and 
Washington were the final straw. After 
that the days of the Taliban were num¬ 
bered and a bloody new American cen¬ 
tury was about to begin • 

Jack Conrad 
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COMMUNIST PARTY OF BRITAIN 


Question everything? 


L ast weekend the Morning Star's 
Communist Party of Britain held its 
short, two-day version of the Com¬ 
munist University at the University 
of London Union. In spite of the bold slogan 
- “Question everything” - the old national so¬ 
cialist and Labourite orthodoxies were turgidly 
repeated by chosen platform speakers. Vital 
questions such as the failure of the Soviet 
Union remain largely unanswered and ig¬ 
nored. In short the CPB confirmed itself as a 
living fossil. A curiosity which forgets noth¬ 
ing and leams nothing. 

Where were the open debates with repre¬ 
sentatives of other left tendencies, so the CPB 
leaders could show their mettle, and the rank 
and file could learn how to win arguments? 
For instance, why did the Soviet Union col¬ 
lapse, and what was its nature? General sec¬ 
retary Rob Griffiths did let slip that Soviet 
democracy “distorted into bureaucratic dic¬ 
tatorship during the Stalin period”, but this 
was said in a plenary session where there was 
25 minutes available for questions and discus¬ 
sion ... but none were allowed. He also told 
us, on the positive side, that the Soviet Un¬ 
ion saved the world from fascism, but that 
“ruling parties” in the socialist bloc had “made 
mistakes, excluding the masses from decision¬ 
making and treating Marxism-Leninism as a 
frozen dogma”. Still, at least it was socialism. 

Does Korea’s communist dynasty show the 
future to Britain and the world? Is China’s 
headlong msh to capitalism in reality a cun¬ 
ning road to socialism? Is the South African 
Communist Party’s alliance with a neoliberal 
ANC government the way forward for the 
working class - after all, capitalism prepares 
the way for socialism, doesn’t it? None of 
these, nor Vietnam nor Cuba, were pro¬ 
grammed for discussion. There were, of 
course, Cuban and South African speakers 
at the Saturday night rally, but only to receive 
applause, not to exchange views. 

You might wonder why the CPB leadership 
thought it necessary to disturb their gener¬ 
ally dormant rank and file with this event, if 
they have nothing new to say. But perhaps it 
was the belated realisation that, though two 
million anti-war demonstrators had passed the 
door, next to none had signed up to their party. 
As chairperson Anita Halpin confessed, the 
CPB had “failed to grasp the opportunity of¬ 



balisation must be focused on defence of 
national sovereignty and national democratic 
institutions. 

The struggle to democratise the European 
Union did not get a mention in comrade Fos¬ 
ter’s analysis. The EU itself was seen as sim¬ 
ply one more way in which national finance 
capital and the state executive (in our case, 
the New Labour clique, which must be dis¬ 
lodged) is “politically safeguarded and insu¬ 
lated from democratic pressure”. For a (British) 
national socialist such as comrade Foster, 
democracy is evidently only thinkable within 
the sacred nation. 

It is the CPB’s British road to socialism 
programme which gives it its nationalist blink¬ 
ers, as well as its umbilical tie to Labourism. 
Industrial organiser Kevin Halpin displayed 
this disease in the Sunday afternoon plenary 
session. He proclaimed that the CPB was “the 
—V with a road map to socialism”, mis- 
to the effect that “the Labour 
party of the working class”. Pa- 
he reassured us that he will be vot- 
King MP, who voted for the 
raq, “in order to support the strategy 
the Labour Party”. 

I reminded comrade Halpin of Len- 
that Labour was a “bourgeois work- 
y” and that it should be supported 
a rope supports a hanged man”, he 
replied that you would need 
an awful lot of rope to hang 
the Labour Party. For this self- 
styled optimist (we can win 
back Labour), defeating Labour¬ 
ism in the working class, just like 
revolution itself, is unrealistic. 

It is a tragedy that the CPB 
adopted the same programme for 
national socialism in Britain - to be 
won through parliament, through a 
Labour Party government - which 
was the cause of the ‘official’ CPGB’s 
long post-war decline and its eventual 
self-liquidation in 1991. However, the 
small opening for discussion offered by 
the CPB’s Communist University - prom¬ 
ised as an annual event - should be wel¬ 
comed as providing an opportunity for any 
in the organisation who are really willing to 
“question everything” • 

Stan Keable 


The CPB’s 
Andrew Murray; 
seeking after 
truth? 


fered by the anti-war 
There was a certain hopeless 
in the message that imperialist globalisation 
must be fought by defending national sover¬ 
eignty. Red professor John Foster gave a te¬ 
dious lecture (once again there was no time 
for discussion) on globalisation. He stoutly 
defended the continuing importance of the 


the power to control or plan its economy in¬ 
dependently and survive” was “not neces¬ 
sarily wrong”. Under imperialist globalisation, 
“nation-states are being strengthened against 
internal democratic institutions”, so anti-glo- 


Steam-cleaning Marxism 


I had an interesting exchange with 
Robert Griffiths, the CPB’s general 
secretary, between sessions. I ap¬ 
proached the comrade as he sat alone 
reading the Weekly Worker in the cafe. 
‘Oh joy,’ he probably thought... 

I asked how he evaluated the two days 
- had it been worthwhile staging? Yes, 
despite clashing with things like the 
Unison conference that had taken away 
some leading comrades, it had been a 
success, he confirmed: “Around 150 
people attended,” he estimated (accu¬ 
rately, I thought), “so definitely worth¬ 
while doing rather than not.” 

In the spirit of the bold ‘Question eve¬ 
rything’ branding I floated the idea of 
the merging our two Communist Uni¬ 
versities. After all, I assured him, 
CPGBers would have plenty of ques¬ 
tions for him and other members of his 
organisation. “I think we are probably 
looking to get different things out of the 
two events,” he replied diplomatically. 

Judging from the reaction of many 
CPBers to Weekly Worker sellers, he 
is probably right Apart from one or two 
older comrades - “Splitters!”, “Trot- 
skyites!”, “Where do you get your 
money from, eh?” - there was little 
overt hostility and a good number of 
Weekly Workers were sold. On the 
other hand, there was hardly a rush to 


engage with us or to challenge us on 
the ideas contained in the paper. You 
would get little knots of their people 
standing a few yards away from our 
stall, ostentatiously finding some pas¬ 
sage in the Weekly Worker hilariously 
funny - right up to the moment when 
one of our comrades would approach 
them to challenge, “Any questions , 
comrades?” 

Most would then switch to sullen re¬ 
sentment and a refusal to either engage 
politically or even as socialised humans 
- it was all downcast eyes and incompre¬ 
hensible mumblings. The general im¬ 
pression was not one of an organisation 
characterised by an optimistic confi¬ 
dence in the correctness of its world 
view. 

That said, the two smaller workshops 
I attended - led by Mary Davis and Ed 
Griffiths (no relation) - were inclusive, 
with critics allowed to develop points at 
some length and with several bites of 
the cherry. The real problem was the 
political content and a pronounced 
squeamishness when certain subjects 
were raised. 

For instance, comrade Davis led a 
workshop on ‘Introduction to Marxism: 
the relationship between capital and la¬ 
bour’. It was competently delivered, in 
an engaging manner that put the small 


audience at ease and gave them the con¬ 
fidence to ask questions and intervene 
with ideas of their own. Yet the mechani¬ 
cal notion she advanced of successive, 
discretely defined ‘modes of production’ 
(including ‘socialism’) is now - espe¬ 
cially in the aftermath of the collapse 
of the USSR - highly problematic for 
Marxists. 

I challenged this supra-historical 
schema, mentioning how it had in¬ 
formed the methodology that had led 
both Stalin and Trotsky to deduce that 
the USSR was a workers’ state of some 
sort (essentially, ‘if it ain’t feudalism 
and it ain’t capitalism, there’s only one 
option left’). I mentioned the comments 
of Marx and Engels on the “Asiatic 
mode of production”, the “gentile”, the 
“Germanic” and so on. Comrade 
Davies was not keen to pursue this 
much further in a session dedicated to 
introducing Marxism to new comrades 
- although we must surely be cautious 
that what we are introducing to them 
actually is Marxism, of course. 

It is a shame that the question of the 
USSR and the need to settle accounts 
with the defeats of the 20th century 
were not engaged with in the more 
heavyweight plenary led by comrade 
Davis on ‘The battle of ideas’ on the 
Sunday morning. 


During the debate, I pointed to the ex¬ 
tremely porous nature of the ideology 
of ruling elites - how they can actually 
absorb ideologies of the oppressed and 
turn these into their opposites, into 
apologies for the existing exploitative 
order. Christianity was one example of 
this, I ventured. Mary nodded vigor¬ 
ously. The ‘official communism’ of the 
USSR was another, I suggested. Mary 
stopped, mid-nod. 

Given this, I underlined that it was in¬ 
cumbent on us to steam-clean Marxism, 
to remove the muck that had adhered to 
it in the 20th century and that, unfortu¬ 
nately, was still being passed off as the 
genuine article in schools like the one 
we were all attending. 

As just one example, I ended by cit¬ 
ing Robert Griffiths’ analysis of a few 
years ago of what went wrong with the 
USSR. As I recalled it, this suggested 
that despite the gross bureaucratic de¬ 
formations in the “socialist countries”, 
they remained working class entities 
because of the existence of planning and 
the nationalisation of the means of pro¬ 
duction - features which allowed huge 
‘progress’ in these societies. A version 
of Trotsky’s mid-1930s analysis of the 
USSR, in other words. I got a laugh for 
this. But later, I did get a few comrades 
admitting to me, “Yeah, I didn’t like 


that pamphlet, either” - although they 
did not elaborate. 

In its way, this school actually ex¬ 
presses the CPB’s profound weakness. 
In contrast to the culture of our own 
Communist University, where we go out 
of our way to take on controversial is¬ 
sues and allow for the clear expression 
of differences, the big questions of 
working class history were not dealt 
with. Indeed, they were actively avoided 
wherever possible. 

We speculated in the past that the ad¬ 
vanced age profile of the CPB, plus its 
low level of activity, promised a slow and 
lingering death. The weekend event 
certainly had a sprinkling of young 
people, although they did not make up 
a significant percentage of the total. (It 
could be that a large number of younger 
people apply for membership, given the 
historical resonance of the name, but 
the CPB lacks the infrastructure to in¬ 
tegrate them.) But it was not an old peo- 
ple’s gathering either. So perhaps 
another fate looms for this remnant of 
British ‘official’ communism. 

As it feels compelled to stage more 
public activity, to reach out to a certain 
extent, it is precisely its pronounced 
reticence to “question everything” that 
threatens to tear it apart • 

Mark Fischer 
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Dull and dreary 


T here was very little to inspire in the Sat¬ 
urday evening rally - although at times 
it had the 100-strong audience on their 
feet, giving the customary standing ovations. 

The best and most interesting speaker was 
the star turn, Blade Nzimande, general secre¬ 
tary of the South African Communist Party. 
However, by the time he was called, the mostly 
dreary contributions from the others had be¬ 
gun to take their toll on the older CPBers. Com¬ 
rade Nzimande commended them for being 
“patient” and promised he would not “abuse” 
them any longer than was necessary. 

His speech was brief, but it was clear nev¬ 
ertheless that he had read the article on the 
S ACP in the current Weekly Worker very care¬ 
fully (‘Politically correct Thatcherites’, June 
12). “Some of our friends around here write of 
a ‘pure’ class struggle”, without grasping “the 
need for alliances”, he said. They do not un¬ 
derstand that, as a result of the cross-class 
‘national democratic revolution’, the “white 
counterrevolutionary forces have been seri¬ 
ously weakened”. 

Although the CPB comrades seemed 
happy enough with this line, the fact of the 
matter is that the African National Congress 
government enjoys the wholehearted support 
of both imperialism and South African capital 
- the “same class forces are in power” as un- 


I nformal conversations confirmed that 
there was little or no enthusiasm amongst 
ordinary CPBers for any lash-up with the 
Socialist Alliance in some electoral challenge 
to Labour. But what about its leadership? 

Writing in the Morning Star , Andrew Mur¬ 
ray - leading CPBer and chair of the Stop the 
War Coalition - wrote that the STWC itself 
“will be careful not to adopt any line of activ¬ 
ity - in elections above all - which could lead 
to its fragmentation” (June 11). A characteris¬ 
tic construction. But one which carries an un¬ 
mistakably negative message for the Socialist 
Workers Party’s attempt to inveigle the CPB 
into a ‘broad’ electoral alliance alongside Bir¬ 
mingham imams and others who seem at 
present only to inhabit John Rees’s imagina¬ 
tion. 

Yet life eventually imposes itself - even on 
the most doctrinaire. During the last session, 


der apartheid, as comrade Nzimande readily 
admitted. To continue in these circumstances 
to use the non-existent possibility of an apart¬ 
heid comeback to excuse the ANC’s neolib¬ 
eral policies (fronted by SACP cabinet 
ministers) is the height of disingenuousness. 

Interestingly, he noted a global trend to¬ 
wards the “rolling back of the welfare state 
through privatisation and casualisation” and 
the fact that “some of the most radical libera¬ 
tion movements have also been rolled back 
in terms of implementing a progressive 
agenda”. I could not have phrased it better 
myself. 

Nzimande was not the only speaker who 
needs to learn how to relate a general tendency 
to his own particular case. For example, Oscar 
de los Reyes, the Cuban embassy’s political 
counsellor, tried to justify Havana’s current 
bureaucratic clampdown against opposition¬ 
ists by claiming they were all US agents. The 
following speaker, a member of the Tudeh Par¬ 
ty’s politburo, stated that US threats against 


The best and most 
interesting speaker was 
the star turn, Blade 
Nzimande of the SACP 


tick? 


‘The forward march of labour resumed’, com¬ 
rade Murray came out with a garbled formu¬ 
lation which shows how Blairism and New 
Labour have undermined auto-Labourism. He 
warned against illusions in “old Labour” even 
while we fight “New Labour”. He stressed that 
Blair’s party cannot be “ignored”, but then he 
posed a question - “Can we build a left alter¬ 
native?” Tantalisingly he did not elaborate 
upon this line of thought. 

However, there can be no mistaking Kevin 
Halpin’s attitude. To loud cheers from the floor, 
he denounced any attempts to build a left elec¬ 
toral alternative to Labour as “diversions”. 
Warming to his theme, he expressed his po¬ 
litical solidarity with GMB leader John 
Edmunds who had spoken of the need to “re¬ 
claim” Labour - only “pessimists” want to 
build outside Blair’s party, Halpin warned. De¬ 
mands to “democratise the political levy” are 


Iran were damaging to the stmggle, since the 
regime used them “as an excuse to suppress 
progressive forces” (in Iran, not Cuba). 

The hyperactive Afif Safieh, The Palestine 
Liberation Organisation’s London representa¬ 
tive, made his usual competent contribution, 
but the speeches read out by leading mem¬ 
bers of the Iraqi and Greek communist parties 
had to be translated, which made them seem 
even more interminable. 

However, if there is a grain of tmth in the 
comments of the Communist Party of Iraq 
speaker, the party still has substantial roots 
amongst the working class. He claimed the CPI 
had managed to publish and distribute 35,000 
copies of its newspaper within two weeks of 
the fall of Saddam Hussein, and that “at least 
500” people were now visiting its Baghdad 
office every day. 

It was clear that the CPB comrades are un¬ 
used to organising rallies of any size - poor 
amplification meant that those at the back had 
the greatest difficulty in hearing the speeches. 
General secretary Rob Griffiths appealed to 
non-members to “join the Communist Party”, 
but nobody was handing out application 
forms, SWP-style, as people left the hall. Nor 
was there any appeal for cash or any collec¬ 
tion taken. Bring back Solly Kaye • 

Peter Manson 


nothing more than mealy-mouthed disaffilia¬ 
tion calls. 

There was a great deal of talk presently 
about ‘road maps’, he told his audience. The 
CPB’s “road map is the British road to social¬ 
ism ”, its auto-Labourite programme that en¬ 
shrines a vision of ‘socialism’ being won 
through the agencies of parliament and a left 
Labour government. 

There is latent division in the CPB. Com¬ 
rade Murray comes from the tradition of 
Straight Left, a faction that opposed in princi¬ 
ple standing candidates against Labour and 
yet denounced the BRS programme as thor¬ 
oughly rightist (what their alternative might 
have been is another matter, of course). 

Comrade Halpin is more ‘old guard’ - an 
opportunist trend associated with one-time 
Morning Star editor Tony Chater - a con¬ 
vinced reformist and BRSqy if there ever was 
one. 

Given that general secretary Robert Grif¬ 
fiths was once a man who wrote passion¬ 
ately and at some length against the rightist 
BRS, there is surely a programmatic time bomb 
of some sort ticking away here • 

Ian Mahoney 


See also: 

www.cpgb.org.ulVworker/23Vcpbloyal.html 
www.cpgb.org. u k/worker/232/ rgvbrs. htm I 
www.cpgb.org.uk/worker/301/offcommopen.html 


Tick, tick, 
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■ Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to 
serve those in the workers’ movement who had no interest in 
revolution, those who preferred compromise with capitalism 
rather than its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter 
Taaffe’s group and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting 
a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95/€ll 

■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the 
USSR from Stalin’s monocratic dictatorship to the twists and 
turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika and Yeltsin’s counter-coup. 
Throughout there is a stress on the necessity of democracy. 

£6.95/€ll 

■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. 
Particular attention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism 
and their strategy for revolution. Vital for Socialist Alliance ac¬ 
tivists. 

£4.95/€7.75 

■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and central¬ 
ism? Jack Conrad explores this thorny issue in his historically 
significant argument against a disgruntled minority who de¬ 
serted the CPGB in 1992. 

£4.95/€7.75 

■ A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory govern¬ 
ment’s 1992 coal review. The case is made for working class self¬ 
activity and socialism. Arthur Scargill famously disowned it. 

£1.00/€1.50 


Alliance loses another comrade 


■ Towards a Socialist Alliance parly 

Jack Conrad’s book argues for the Socialist Alliance to move to 
a higher organisational and political stage. Drawing on an ex¬ 
tensive study of history, this work presents the ways and means 
of arriving at that end. 


It is with regret that I heard of Tess 
McMahon’s resignation from the Socialist 
Alliance. Throughout 2002, Tess played a 
tremendous role as SA treasurer and 
stuck to her principles in the face of 
cynical manoeuvres by the Socialist 
Workers Party. She was an important 
figure in Burnley Socialist Alliance. 

However, her 'solution’ - to seek 
individual release from the direction the 
SWP seems to be taking the alliance - is 
hardly one that gives a lead to the 
working class movement. Splits should 
only occur as a last resort. And then they 
should be, wherever possible, orderly, 
based on clear principles and involve the 
largest number of people. However, we 
should also seek to win as much of the 
alliance as possible to principled 
socialist unity in order to avoid any splits 
at all. 

Comrade McMahon’s departure 
offers no avenue for continuing the fight 



for socialist unity. I trust she will recon¬ 
sider her position and join those of us in 
the alliance that wish to campaign for a 
workers’ party • 

Marcus Strom 


I have decided to resign from the Socialist 
Alliance national executive, as the Social¬ 
ist Alliance has moved further away from 
the politics I joined it for, rather than nearer. 

I believe the executive has even less of a 
democratic mandate from the membership 
than last year, with principles of democratic 
accountability treated with contempt by the 
Socialist Workers Party, and with insufficient 
regard by some others on the executive. 

The Socialist Alliance, based on the 80% 
common ground shared by socialists who 
join, appears now to be a cynical reemitment 
ploy by the SWP rather than an expression of 
an ideal. 

Socialism from the top down is not any sort 
of socialism, but a threat to the rights of work¬ 
ing people. That is why I can no longer en¬ 
courage people to join the Socialist Alliance. 
I will continue to work with other socialists, 
including those in the Socialist Alliance, but 
not as a member of the Socialist Alliance • 
Tess McMahon 


£7.00/€ll 

Buy all 6 books for £23/€36 and save £8.80/€l4 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 


Please send me a copy of: 

Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 
A plan for miners □ 

Towards a Socialist Alliance party □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for 
£/€_ 

Name_ 

Address_ 


Email_ 

Please return to CPGB address 
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ISRAEL-PALESTINE 


SUMMI ! 

OFFENSIVE 



giving 

This year’s Summer Offensive is 
breaking records. First, we have 
never had as many pledges. A 
very lavge percentage of support¬ 
ers and sympathisers of the party 
have promised to raise money for 
the organisation during our 
annual two months of intensive 
fundraising. 

Second, with over £20,000 
pledged right at the beginning of 
our drive, we can expect not only 
to reach our target of £25,000, but 
to bust right through it by the time 
we hit the finishing line on August 
2 . 

Third, we are only three weeks 
into the SO, but six comrades have 
already fulfilled their initial 
pledges. “I noticed pretty quickly 
that I will be able to raise quite a 
bit more money than I first 
thought,” a comrade from 
Swansea told me. 'There are a lot 
of political meetings happening in 
south Wales and I have been 
selling a healthy number of 
Weekly Workers , CPGB books 
and political badges.” These 
comrades can now set an excel¬ 
lent example for the rest of the 
ovganisation by giving themselves 
new additional targets to fight for. 

One comrade, who has been 
around the organisation for many 
years, has just handed in a 
cheque for £2,000. This is one of 
the biggest lump-sum donations 
we have ever received - although 
we have received higher indi¬ 
vidual totals in the past, usually 
they have been raised after eight 
long, hard weeks. 

Around the countvy, other 
comrades are also doing vevy 
well. A student comrade from 
Scotland is asking friends, family 
and colleagues to sponsor her on 
a walk from Perth to Dundee: 
“Strangely, they are all quite 
happy to pay money to see me 
suffer,” she confided, slightly 
bemused. 

Meanwhile, in Abergavenny, 
preparations for the ‘ComFest’ 
(communist bash) are well under 
way. Two student comrades are 
hoping to get up to 200 people to 
their party, which they hope will 
raise about £500. Good luck, 
comrades. 

This week, we have received 
cheques, cash and postal orders 
for £3,462, which brings our total 
to a fantastic £5,709. But you 
don’t have to send us a 
cheque - you can now also 
donate securely via our 
website- 

www.cpgb.org.uk. No 
matter how you do it, 
keep the money 
coming. This is also 
the time to show 
your appreciation 
for the Weekly 
Worker and the team 
that produces it# 

Tina Becker 


Bush road map 
to wider conflict 


B ush’s so-called ‘road map’ to peace 
in the Middle East is beginning to 
look as though it could be the cata¬ 
lyst for a much deeper and more dan¬ 
gerous conflict. 

The escalation of violence and rhetoric in 
the past couple of weeks has revealed a cer¬ 
tain degree of American impotence when deal¬ 
ing with the Palestinian/Israeli conflict on the 
ground. Ironically it was the drive to imple¬ 
ment the ‘road map’ itself that produced this. 
In particular, an orchestrated attempt by the 
US client prime minister of the Palestinian Au¬ 
thority, Abu Mazen, to declare the intifada at 
an end was met by a predictable nationalist 
response. Not only from the islamist Hamas 
and Islamic Jihad organisations, but also from 
the secular A1 Aqsa Martyrs Brigade, which 
derives from a wing of Yasser Arafat’s Fatah 
movement. 

Their joint attack on an Israeli military check¬ 
point last week was a defensible act of armed 
stmggle against a purely military target - part 
of a brutal occupying force. The response it 
met, however, was typical of the Israeli gov¬ 
ernment’s murderous mentality with regard to 
acts of Palestinian ‘insubordination’: a rocket 
attack on the car of Hamas leader Abdel-Aziz 
al-Rantissi, which failed to kill the target, but 
instead killed a bodyguard, a passer-by and 
her young child, and injured many more. Ran- 
tissi is considered a leader of the Hamas po¬ 
litical wing, not one of the military figures the 
Israelis have targeted in the past. 

The reaction from Hamas, again, was pre¬ 
dictable: a suicide bus-bombing in Jerusalem 
that killed 17 and wounded around 100 oth¬ 
ers. The bus-bombing was followed by a 
whole series of further Israeli rocket attacks, 
both on individual Hamas militants and more 
generally on Gaza city itself. In all at least 22 
Palestinians were killed, including six Hamas 
militants. Sharon’s government now says it 
has declared war on Hamas “without restric¬ 
tions”, even threatening to assassinate spir¬ 
itual leader Sheikh Ahmed Yassin, who has 
previously been off limits. In turn Hamas 
threatens to “blow up the Zionist entity”. 

Considering that the Sharon government 
had just, with great fanfare, signed up to 
Bush’s ‘road map’ - with its series of stages, 
supposedly culminating in the emergence of 
a ‘provisional’ Palestinian state in around two 
years time - the attack on Rantissi could only 
have been intended to provoke a new round 
ofkilling. 

Even the Bush administration expressed its 
unease at the course of events, and came 
closer to outright condemnation of an Israeli 
military action than it has ever done. Certainly, 
things are not going according to plan. The 
US gave its backing to Abu Mazen as a leader 
supposedly ‘untainted by terror’ in a bid to 
push aside Arafat, the historic figurehead of 
the Palestinian struggle. Their intention is to 
put in place a regime that would be able to 
control the occupied territories and repress the 
rejectionist Palestinian armed groups, both is¬ 
lamist and secular. 

But Abu Mazen has predictably found it 
just as impossible to do this as Arafat previ¬ 
ously did. Indeed Abu Mazen has much less 
popular support than Arafat ever has had. He 
is seen not as a symbol of the national stmg¬ 
gle, but as simply a stooge of the United States. 
Whereas the rejectionists have deep roots 
among the Palestinian masses, who know 
from their own experience that when the Ameri¬ 
cans and Israelis talk of peace, more terror, more 
settlers, more mass expulsions of Palestinians 
from their homelands are on the way. There is 


just no way the even more US-friendly Pales¬ 
tinian misleadership under Abu Mazen can 
deliver an end to ‘terror’: ie, resistance to Is¬ 
raeli occupation, domination and overlord¬ 
ship. 

In order for Palestinians to feel able to em¬ 
brace any sort of real peace with Israel, there 
has to be real hope of a massive improvement 
in Palestinian conditions with regard to their 
rights as a people. This must include: the right 
of the hundreds of thousands of refugees 
exiled from historic Palestine to return, if they 
so wish, to live a decent life in the land of their 
birth and origin as equals with others who 
have claim to the land; and the right of secu¬ 
rity of the existing Palestinian people in the 
territories to be free of the threats of the fa- 
scistic settlers and their ultimately genocidal 
project of driving out the Arab population to 
make way for a Greater Israel. 

The ‘road map’, for all its fine words, does 
not come anywhere near meeting any of this, 
not least because its initiator is not in any 
sense a disinterested force. Rather, the US is 
the main oppressor of the Arab peoples in the 
Middle East, the sponsor of Israeli expansion¬ 
ism for decades. Not in words but in deeds, in 
terms of the massive American subsidies of 
both Israel’s military machine and its economy 
that have been in place since Israel made its 
utility as an American ally clear in the 1967 war. 

This decades-long reward for occupation 
and ethnic cleansing is the reality - no won¬ 
der few Arabs on the ground now believe the 
American rhetoric about a Palestinian state. 
Indeed, given the history of American-backed 
so-called Middle East ‘peace plans’, Abu 
Mazen’s call for an end to the A1 Aqsa (sec¬ 
ond) intifada was itself a provocation, and was 
almost bound to lead to some kind of nation¬ 
alist initiative in response. 

Look at the history of the first intifada. 
When Palestinians, in particular the youth, 
rose up against the daily brutality of Israeli oc¬ 
cupation in 1987, their rebellion quickly gained 
enormous sympathy around the world. Sui¬ 
cide bombings, which later became the sym¬ 
bol of despair at seemingly unending 
oppression, were unknown. Instead we had 
Palestinian stones ranged against heavily 
armed, deeply antagonistic and racist Israeli 
troops. Even such supposed ‘peacemakers’ 
as the late but unlamented Yitzhak Rabin were 
heard to call for “force, might and beatings”. 

But politically Israel was on the defensive. 
The prestige of the intifada was on a par with 
that of the anti-apartheid struggle that was 
concurrently coming to a head in the black 
townships in South Africa. Politically, the 
Shamir-led Likud-Labour coalition was seen 
internationally as a big loser in terms of the 
worldwide impact of the uprising, which cre¬ 
ated the political space for first Bush the elder 
and then Clinton to step in, bringing it to an 
end as part of the initiation of the Oslo accord 
in partnership with Rabin’s freshly elected 
Labour government. 

What was the result? The fact is that the 
end of the first intifada, and the beginning of 
the Oslo process, marked the most produc¬ 
tive period for the establishment of Israeli 
settlements in the whole history of the occu¬ 
pation. Far from their winding down, along 
with the ethnic cleansing of Palestinians in the 
territories, as had been promised, in fact set¬ 
tlements began to mushroom. Indeed, this was 
the period when the tactic of the suicide bomb 
began to be used - at first sporadically in the 
mid-1990s, as a means to hit back against the 
continuing attack on the Arab inhabitants of 
the territories by gangs of Israeli settlers. 


As Israeli reaction and settlement activity 
intensified in the late 90s, suicide bombings 
of Israeli civilians came to be seen by large 
sections of the Palestinian population as the 
only way to hit back against Israel for the 
continued and accelerating theft of Palestin¬ 
ian land and living space. The fact that such 
methods of retribution against the population 
of Israel, as opposed to its ruling establish¬ 
ment, became so widely accepted was a meas¬ 
ure of extreme Palestinian desperation in a 
situation where class-based methods of strug¬ 
gle had seemingly fallen off the agenda in the 
aftermath of the collapse of Stalinism. 

This time around then, Abu Mazen’s call 
to end the intifada prior to any Israeli with¬ 
drawal is seen by many as a surrender to Sha¬ 
ron and the settlers. Something that could 
even result in his own political death warrant. 

While suicide terrorism is in some ways un¬ 
derstandable, it nevertheless is minous from 
the point of view of any progressive solution 
to the national conflict. Its dominance is a 
barometer of despair and the symbol of the 
absence of any strategy that can actually win 
anything positive for Palestinians. 

It merely acts as one component of a vicious 
circle of reaction - the more it is successful in 
making the Israeli civilian population fear for 
their very fives every time they get on a bus 
or go to a bar or cafe, the greater is the desire 
for retribution among ordinary Israelis. 

The Bush ‘road map’ formally commits US 
imperialism to promote a Palestinian state. 
However, there are numerous obstacles to the 
realisation of such an entity, which in any case 
is intended to be a puppet regime of the US - 
fundamentally the kind of pseudo-independ¬ 
ent regime that the Americans intend to im¬ 
pose on Iraq. 

It will also inevitably be highly circum¬ 
scribed. Probably the Abu Mazen Palestin¬ 
ian state would not even comprise the whole 
of the occupied territories, and certainly not 
enjoy the massive economic reparations that 
are a precondition for any real justice for the 
Palestinians. And if it was realised, it would 
be a glorified bantustan, which the Palestin¬ 
ian masses must and surely will reject. 

This cynical manipulation of Palestinian 
aspirations by the imperialists and Zionists 
has enormously strengthened pan-islamist 
nationalism in the form of Hamas. Even more 
so than the older forms of rejectionist Pales¬ 
tinian nationalism, this seeks ‘justice’ for the 
Palestinians by reversing the terms of oppres¬ 
sion - subjugating or even expelling the Israeli 
Jewish population as their ‘solution’ to the 
Palestinian national question. 

But the only viable solutions are those 
based on consistent democracy and a class- 
struggle perspective. The alternative road of 
Hamas, symbiotically interacting with the Is¬ 
raeli far right, is actually likely to create the 
conditions for another naqba - the mass ex¬ 
pulsion of Palestinians. 

The conduct of Sharon in continuing as¬ 
sassinations of Palestinians despite verbal 
acceptance of the ‘road map’ may well signify 
that the Zionist right is playing for time, seek¬ 
ing to bring about the conditions where his 
‘final solution’ becomes possible. Indeed, 
even elements of Bush’s Republican Party 
have publicly advocated such a mass expul¬ 
sion of Palestinians from the territories - and 
large elements of the US christian-Zionist right 
object to any Palestinian state in principle. 

The only progressive solution to the Israel/ 
Palestine conflict lies in both peoples being 
won to defend each other’s right to self-de¬ 
termination. That fight, led by working class 
forces, for two equal, genuinely secular and 
democratic states, as a step towards a meld¬ 
ing of the peoples of historic Palestine into a 
genuinely binational entity, is the only per¬ 
spective that points the way to a progressive 
outcome in the Middle East - an outcome 
whose logic points beyond capitalism • 

Ian Donovan 


As Israeli settlement activity intensified, 
suicide bombings came to be seen by 
large sections of the Palestinian 
population as the only way to hit back 
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Open letter to the Stop the War Coalition 

Where are the millions? 



STOP THIS 
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Unlike the anti-nuclear 
protests of the 1980s, the 
movement has an implicit 
anti-imperialist character. 
It differentiates between 
just wars and unjust wars. 
Most people support the 
struggle of the 
Palestinians 
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T he size and scope of the mass movement 
against the imperialist adventure of 
Bush and Blair in Iraq is unprecedented. 
In Britain we have seen massive demonstra¬ 
tions. Two million on February 15; 300,000 last 
September; 80,000 on April 12. The aftershocks 
of our movement have Tony Blair on the po¬ 
litical ropes - exposed as a liar over weapons 
of mass destmction in Iraq and seen to be in 
the pocket of the Pentagon in support of the 
neo-conservative ‘new American century’. In 
the minds of most Britons, the war on Iraq is 
thought of as conquest, not liberation. That 
is down to the anti-war movement. 

Our demonstration on February 15 was co¬ 
ordinated with other protests across the 
globe. Millions upon millions took to the 
streets in a worldwide act of anti-imperialist 
solidarity. The mobilisations were not pacifist. 
Unlike the anti-nuclear protests of the 1980s, 
the movement - though largely spontaneous 
- has an implicit anti-imperialist character. It dif¬ 
ferentiates between just wars and unjust wars. 
Most people support the stmggle of the Pal¬ 
estinians. 

Yet, to be true to ourselves and hence to 
strengthen our movement, we have to fear¬ 
lessly look at what was possible over these 
past months and ask some hard questions. 

Missing was the active mobilisation of the 
trade unions. Yes, the TUC passed worthy 
but empty resolutions against the war, but 
I the big battalions of the working class did 
not organise people on to the streets. 
Unison only affiliated to the STWC on 
February 14, the day before our largest 
demonstration. Such a situation would 
have been unthinkable in the 1970s and 
1980s. 

The anti-war movement exposed 
what passes for democracy in Britain as 
stunted. While in the country opposition 
against the war commanded a near major¬ 
ity in opinion polls, in parliament Blair could 
count on the overwhelming mass of MPs - 
Labour and Tory - for the war. There is no right 
of recall, nor the right to demand a referen¬ 




dum. The Stop the War Coalition responded 
by organising the People’s Assembly for 
Peace. But that was a one-off event. There was 
no second assembly. Moreover the STWC 
was run simply as a one-issue campaign. 
What is needed is a political strategy, not a 
chance for the Liberal Democrats and Charles 
Kennedy to pose as opponents of the war. 
With Blair now in trouble, who is likely to reap 
the rewards at the ballot box? 

Tme, the Stop the War Coalition is now an 
established feature on the political map. Al¬ 
beit at a much lower level, activity continues 
in various parts of the country. But could the 
anti-war movement spring back to the same 
level if the US and UK were to set out to 
change the regime in North Korea? 

Crucially, we must ask what has been 
achieved by way of welding the milli ons who 
opposed the war into an organised force 
which not only protests against this or that 
war, but is able to challenge the capitalist sys¬ 
tem that breeds war - first of all by imposing 
our own democratic regime change on the 
constitutional monarchy system, with its un¬ 
elected second chamber, its presidential prime 
minister and royal prerogative? 

In short, where are the millions now? There 
are many pointers to the fact that our move¬ 
ment, while tremendous in scope, was largely 
spontaneous. The organisations of the revo¬ 
lutionary left did not grow to any significant 
degree. Pointedly, the Socialist Alliance all but 
disappeared during the zenith of the move¬ 
ment and has not made any significant organi¬ 
sational steps forward. The election of one 
councillor in Preston was good, but on the 
wave of millions opposed to the war our anti¬ 
war candidates could have done much bet¬ 
ter, had unity been pursued. 

Unfortunately, the main organisations of 
the left prioritised building their own narrow 
sects over and above fighting for socialist 
unity. Clearly the Socialist Alliance missed out 
on a tremendous opportunity. Nevertheless, 
it remains a key site of stmggle for what we 
really need: a democratic and centralised work¬ 
ers’ party. 

That is why the Communist Party calls on 
all revolutionary socialists in the anti-war 
movement - of whatever political background 
- to join the Socialist Alliance on a platform of 
campaigning for a workers’ party. Suggestions 
that any of the existing left grouplets are par¬ 
ties of the class are a sick joke. Most operate 
as barren, bureaucratic sects and our scattered 
forces are weak. While the Socialist Alliance 
in its current form is far from the formation we 
need, it still offers the possibility of advance 
in that direction. 

The experience of socialists in Scotland 
shows that, with a serious commitment to 
unity, results are possible both at the ballot 
box and throughout society. Six members of 
the Scottish parliament are proof of that. Leav¬ 
ing aside the nationalist and reformist weak¬ 
nesses of the Scottish Socialist Party, we need 
to emulate and then surpass its experience at 
an all-Britain level. 

The anti-war movement needs the leader¬ 
ship of the working class for it to seriously 
challenge Blair and the British estabhshment’s 
plans for yet more imperialist wars. For our 
class to unite, we need to build a campaign 
for a workers’ party that involves socialists in 
the anti-war movement, in the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance and reaching out to those in the Labour 
Party and the millions who continue to vote 
Labour. 

Our task is great, but the price of failure is 
more war, more imperialist slaughter and a 
world under the heel of US militarism and glo¬ 
balised exploitation • 

Marcus Strom 

• For regime change at home. 

• For democracy, secularism and anti-imperi¬ 
alism. 

• For democracy, openness and accountabil¬ 
ity in the anti-war movement. No exclusions. 
No banning of observers from affiliated or¬ 
ganisations. 

• Join the Socialist Alliance. Campaign for a 
workers’ party. 


What we 
fight for 

Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revolu¬ 
tionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion it is everything. 

The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communists Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called 'parties’ on the 
left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

Communists oppose the neo-conservative war plans of 
the Project for the New American Centuvy and all imperial¬ 
ist wars but constantly strive to bring to the fore the funda¬ 
mental question - ending war is bound up with ending capi¬ 
talism. 

Communists are internationalists. Evevywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose evevy mani¬ 
festation of national sectionalism. It is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, 'One state, one party’. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
of the EU. 

i The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the impor¬ 
tance of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theovy is no 
dogma, but must be constantly added to and enriched, 
i Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system capi¬ 
talism can only be superseded globally. All forms of na¬ 
tionalist socialism are reactionaiy and anti-working class. 

The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. They 
will resist using evevy means at their disposal. Communists 
favour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be read¬ 
ied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

i Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

i Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism, 
i Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality health, housing and education. 

Socialism represents victovy in the battle for democracy. 

It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

i Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is gen¬ 
eral freedom and the real beginning of human histovy. 

All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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Abolish the 
constitutional 
monarchy 
system 


Blair’s reshuffle and 
the garb of tradition 


G overnment reshuffles are nor¬ 
mally a one-day wonder. The 
metropolitan media gleefully 
gorge themselves on a free 
lunch of carefully stage-managed news 
from Downing Street, and then spew 
forth a mass of verbiage about ‘who’s in 
and who’s out’. 

Who cares? Normally very few, apart 
from the media and those pathetic par¬ 
liamentary careerists - some of them even 
call themselves ‘socialists’ - who are busy 
trying to climb the greasy pole. This time 
round, however, it has been slightly dif¬ 
ferent, slightly more interesting, for two 
reasons. 

First, the unbelievable ineptitude of 
how the thing was handled - trying to 
pose as a courageous war leader, a great 
statesman and an all-round genius has 
evidently taken its toll on Blair; one 
senses that he is losing his grip. 

The decision of Alan Milbum, one of the 
more able and intelligent Blairites in the 
cabinet, and moreover the man holding 
the key health department portfolio, to 
spend more time with his family was a se¬ 
rious blow. That was the last thing Blair 
wanted. 

But it can hardly explain the hasty, 
cack-handed shambles which saw the 
prime minister’s so-called fixer, John Reid, 
parachuted into health, his fifth job in this 
government, and a tired retread like 
Estelle Morris returning to office as min¬ 
ister of state for the arts - after she fled 
the cabinet post of education secretary 
only last autumn, claiming that it was all 
too much to bear. Maybe the salary of 
£93,413 was sufficient inducement, given 
that the lady candidly admits that she 
knows nothing whatever about art. Or 
there is Alun Michael. Wales was cer¬ 
tainly too much for him, as you recall. 
Now, no doubt to the great joy of all Brit¬ 
ish farmers, this diminutive nincompoop 
emerges as minister of state for mral af¬ 
fairs. 

This is hardly a government of all the 
talents. It looks weary, shop-spoiled and 
directionless. There is even a whiff of 
Major about it. 

Secondly, we have the mini-constitu¬ 
tional ‘crisis’ whipped up by the Con¬ 
servative Party and its press, but avidly 
fed upon by the whole media circus, con¬ 
cerning the abolition of the office of lord 
chancellor and the creation of a depart¬ 
ment of constitutional affairs, to be 
headed by Lord Falconer of Thoroton 
QC. The subsequent furore even 
prompted the speaker of the House of 
Commons to demand that the prime min¬ 
ister explain himself. 

The silly season has arrived early. 
And how silly it is. We are asked to be¬ 
lieve that the departure of Lord Irvine of 
Lairg (you remember, the insufferably 
pompous oaf with the £300-a-roll wallpa¬ 
per, whose sole claim to fame and only 
qualification for the job was that he was 
Tony’s ‘mentor’ and introduced him to 
the fragrant Cherie) marks some kind of 
colossal constitutional watershed. 



‘One thousand, 
four hundred years 
of tradition’ - a phrase 
mindlessly repeated 
even in the pages of 
the broadsheet 
press, whose writers, 
educated at good 
public schools, 
should know better - 
have supposedly 
been wiped out at a 
stroke; an office of 
state second only to 
that of the monarchy 
itself in terms of age 
and majesty has 
been vandalously 
destroyed; the puta¬ 
tive independence of 
the judiciary, its 
mythically watertight 
separation from the 
executive, are in dire 
peril; the constitution 
itself is in danger. 

Bring back the man in 
the full-bottomed 
horsehair wig and 
the black stockings. 

Now, of course, 
you know who I am 
talking about. The Falconer: one 
one with the hand¬ 
bag. Every year he 
grovels and scrapes his way to the 
throne and hands his oversized reticule 
to Mrs Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Glucksburg, our dear queen, who pro¬ 
ceeds to tell us all the good things that 
‘my’ government has in store for ‘my’ 
people. On less ceremonial occasions, he 
sits on a notoriously uncomfortable ob¬ 
ject called the wool sack and functions 
as the speaker of that venerable demo¬ 
cratic institution called the House of 
Lords. 

When not in drag, he is a senior cabi¬ 
net minister and head of the judiciary, pre¬ 
siding chairman of the appellate 
committee of the House of Lords, and of 
the judicial committee of the privy coun¬ 
cil; president of the supreme court of Eng¬ 
land and Wales, comprising the court of 
appeal, the high court and the crown 
court. He also goes to a lot of parties, so 
if you are thinking of inviting him, bear in 
mind that he is lower in precedence only 
to members of the royal family and the 
archbishop of Canterbury. Given such an 
enormous burden of work, it is no sur¬ 
prise to learn that he is supported by three 
parliamentary secretaries (£84,483 
apiece) and a couple of parliamentary pri¬ 
vate secretaries, whose wages, being 
probably no more than three times those 
of a decent worker, are not quoted in the 
press. 

It sounds impressive, but compared 
with previous lord chancellors in the fa¬ 
bled ‘1,400 years’ of their history, Derry 
Irvine was nobody at all - just a jumped 
up barrister. Two of his predecessors 
became canonised saints, but everyone’s 
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crony replaces another 


favourite has got to be Thomas, Cardi¬ 
nal Wolsey (1475-1530). For 14 years 
(1515-1529), Tom Wolsey, the son of an 
Ipswich butcher, and therefore despised 
by the aristocracy, ran the country for 
Henry VIII, accming in the process un¬ 
imaginable power, wealth and patronage. 
If his negotiations with pope Clement VII 
to secure an annulment of Henry’s mar¬ 
riage to Catherine of Aragon had been 
successful, England might still be a 
catholic country, we are told, and Oxford 
might still have a Cardinal College. 

The point being that by contrast the 
present office of lord chancellor, stripped 
of all the camp peripherals and all the 


pseudo-historical fake tar¬ 
tan, fake this and fake eve¬ 
rything claptrap that 
surrounds the house of 
Windsor itself, amounts 
tout court to nothing more 
than what in other states is 
called a ministry of justice. 

The notion that the late 
and very much unlamented 
lord chancellor Irvine was 
sacramentally pure, existing 
by virtue of his sacral 
anointing in a realm where 
judicial appointments 
emerge via the promptings 
of the holy ghost, was al¬ 
ways rubbish, of course. 
How many working class 
Tory lawyers took silk or got 
on the bench since 1997? 
No doubt some, but not as 
many as if their ‘own’ lord 
chancellor had been in the 
job. The same applies pari 
passu , had there been a 
Conservative government 
in power. Jobs for the boys 
and girls who behave them¬ 
selves. The so-called ‘inde¬ 
pendence’ of the judiciary, 
which the vested interests 
of the bar now tell us is in 
desperate danger, thanks to 
Tony Blair, never existed. 

When the new bom secretary of state 
for constitutional affairs, Lord Falconer 
(age 51; salary a mere £96,960), coinciden¬ 
tally another of Tony’s old cronies, gets 
up in the Lords to explain his new role, 
thanks to the sheer incompetence of 
Downing Street he will have to serve as 
a sort of nanny lord chancellor, looking 
after their noble lordships until primary 
legislation is passed to get rid of the un¬ 
wanted office. Evidently nobody gave a 
thought about who is going to mn this 
‘constitutionally vital’ chamber of anti¬ 
quated hereditary aristocrats, placemen 
in their dotage and grateful time-servers 
awaiting the grim reaper’s call. The one 
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good thing you can indisputably say 
about John Edmunds is that he had the 
innate decency to decline the invitation 
to join this club. 

All the fuss about Blair’s ‘unconstitu¬ 
tional’ tinkering with offices of state and 
the dire consequences to follow at least 
reminds us that we do not actually have 
a European or US-style constitution. 
Nothing easily accessible; nothing 
straightforward. Just an immensely 
weighty and complex burden of custom 
and precedent, which it suits our betters 
to interpret for us, as and when they see 
fit. 

So what do we do? Demand the resto¬ 
ration of ‘our’ lord chancellor, call for a 
referendum on the abolition of his office? 
Hardly. Yesterday’s lord chancellor is 
today’s secretary of state for constitu¬ 
tional affairs. Different men wearing dif¬ 
ferent clothes, but doing the same job 
(“robes and furred gowns hide all”, as 
king Lear said, after his purgation on the 
blasted heath). 

What of the ‘1,400 years of history’? 
All the institutions of the state in bour¬ 
geois society are constantly being re¬ 
made in terms of what Hobsbawm calls 
the “invention of tradition” - the ‘ancient’ 
and ‘time-honoured’ customs that are 
now part of our historical/constitutional 
wallpaper were largely concocted in the 
19th century. 

Of course, despite the nonsense talked 
about the reshuffle, Blair is indeed rewrit¬ 
ing the constitution from above. But it is 
not just a case of saying ‘no’ every time. 
The bourgeoisie has constantly been 
engaged in remaking the constitution as 
it goes along. The crucial factor from our 
point of view is to highlight the fact that 
this is an ongoing process deriving from 
class power, class relationships. 

What we, self-evidently, need as com¬ 
munists is not a reactive but proactive 
approach to the question - in other 
words, a working class movement to 
sweep away the whole constitutional 
monarchy system from below • 

Michael Malkin 
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